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PALESTINE: 
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Palestine !abor movement — its 
ideals, its origins, its growth and 
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nse Sa Sie {2 
“One of the most fascinating de- 
scriptions of the richest chapters in 
the history of the redemption of 
Eretz Israe! . . . In Dr. Kurland, 
Histadrut has found a brilliant his- 


torian and an able interpreter of its 


. objectives.” 
Detroit Jewish News 


“The best and most intelligent ac- 
count of this unusual organization." 


The Day, New York 


“This most capable study comes 
close to being a complete account 
of the material progress of the new 
Palestine.” 


Jewish Review, New York 
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and a bibliography. xii + 276 pp. 
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MARCH 
is Mobilization Month 


The Anglo-Arab conspiracy to destroy the Jewish State and 
undermine the United Nations has found the Yishuv ready 
to defend itself and fight to the bitter end for the historic 
rights of the Jewish people. This gallant struggle of our 


brothers and sisters is led by 


HISTADRUT 


whose 180,000 members fill the ranks of Hagana, and carry 
on the constructive task of building the free Jewish common- 
wealth. HISTADRUT pioneers fortify the Jewish outposts in 
Galilee and the Negev; they drive the trucks and buses — 
across dangerous roads under sniper fire; they engage in 
every land, sea and air activity destined to strengthen Jew- 
ish positions and enlarge the capacity of the country to 


absorb hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 


IN THIS BATTLE 
HISTADRUT NEEDS YOUR HELP 


Do your share for the 1948 PALESTINE HISTADRUT CAM- 
PAIGN for $7,500,000. 

Communities and committees conducting the Histadrut Cam- 
paign in the Spring are urged to mobilize full strength dur- 
ing March to enable us to send to Palestine the maximum 
amount of cash. Your tangible and immediate support will 
help HISTADRUT conduct its manifold activities in this truly 


historic and challenging hour. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE for LABOR PALESTINE 


Joseph Schlossberg Isaac Hamlin 


National Chairman National Secretary 
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for many decades to come. 
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On behalf of the entire Zionist movement in the United States, the 
American Zionist Emergency Council sends its congratulations to the 
JEWISH FRONTIER on the occasion of its BARMITZVAH. 


The past thirteen years have been decisive ones in Zionist history. 
This was a period which unfolded the tragic extermination of 6,000,000 
Jews of Europe; the growth of the Yishuv into a strong, progressive 
community of 700,000 Jews; the complete bankruptcy of British policy 
in Eretz Israel; the growing awareness of the United States of its re- 
sponsibilities in Palestine; the verdict of the United Nations in favor of 


the establishment of the Jewish State. 


The present is a crucial time. It places on the Zionists of America 
a heavy burden of responsibility. Politically, financially, ard by public 
enlightenment, we will be called to aid the nascent Jewish State and to 
stand watch until hostile influences are overcome, and until that State 
is securely launched on the road to peace and progress. To fulfill this 
task, the utmost unity of purpose and harmonious collaboration of all 


groups in American Zionism is required. 


At this moment, when our heroic Jewish brethren in Palestine are 
fighting their most crucial battle for survival, neither the United Nations 
nor the United States has as yet thrown the full potential of its machinery 
in the direction of a final implementation of its partition plan. American 


Zionism impatiently awaits their action. 


AMERICAN ZIONIST EMERGENCY COUNCIL 
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The New American Palestine Policy 


OT LONG BEFORE the formulation of the 

United States’ policy statement on Palestine, 
Secretary Marshall was asked during a press con- 
ference whether he thought failure to implement 
the Palestine partition would kill the U.N. The 
Secretary replied that probably the UN would not 
collapse at a single blow, but, of course, it would be 
very dangerous if the decision finally to be taken by 
the Security Council were not firmly backed up. With 
the statement of Warren R. Austin on February 24, 
the American Department of State has ‘apparently 
embarked on an interesting experiment to deter- 
mine how severe a blow the U.N. can sustain without 
collapsing entirely. The Austin statement, at the 
very outset, reduced the authority of the UN by its 
attitude toward the General Assembly’s resolution 
on Palestine; and its proposals for subsequent Secur- 
ity Council action were far from being firm, or even 
clear. 


THE central idea of the Austin statement was the 
introduction of a new theory regarding the powers 
of the UN in situations endangering peace. It dis- 
tinguished between two powers: the power to enforce 
certain policies aiming at a stable solution of a prob- 
lem endangering peace, and the power simply to keep 
the peace, without enforcing any solution of the 
underlying problem. Mr. Austin asserted that the 
Security Council had only the second, and not the 
first power. 

Applied to the specific Palestine situation, this 
meant the following: The General Assembly, by a 
better than two-thirds vote, had adjudged the situa- 
tion in Palestine to be dangerous to peace, and had 
proposed partition in order to solve the underlying 
problems. America had approved this solution in 
the General Assembly, and still approves of it in 
principle. The Palestine Commission appointed to 
put the solution into effect had petitioned the Secur- 
ity Council to provide armed forces in order to en- 
able it to carry out its functions, against initial dis- 
orders and prospective increased violence contrary 
to the UN Charter. The United States now said that 
armed forces could not be provided for enforcing a 
solution in Palestine. Armed forces should, however, 
be provided to keep order internally and prevent 
armed intervention by neighboring states. 


Two questions obviously arise from the above propo- 
sitions, to which the Austin statement gave some sort 
of an answer. The first question was, If the UN was 
not going to impose its own solution of the underly- 
ing problem which endangers peace in Palestine, 
who is? The other question was, how, in view of the 
fact that the UN still has no army of its own, will 


an armed force be established even for simply keep- 
ing the peace, without trying to impose a solution? 
To the first question, Senator Austin’s answer was 
that “the Security Council should make every effort 
to get an agreement on the basis of the General As- 
sembly recommendation for the underlying political 
difficulty.” (Our italics) For this purpose, he sug- 
gested, the Security Council should establish at once 
a sub-committee, comprising the five permanent 
members, “‘to consult with the Palestine Commission, 
the mandatory power and representatives of the 
principal communities of Palestine concerning the 
implementation of the General Assembly recom- 
mendations.” 


The proposal had hardly been made when Great 
Britain plainly stated it would have nothing to do 
with it. Since Britain refused to have anything to do 
with implementing partition, it refused also to par- 
ticipate in a committee to work out an agreement on 
the basis of partition. Besides, Britain would figure _ 
in two different ways in the proposed procedure—as 
a Big Five power, and as the mandatory; and it is 
far from clear how such a dual role could be carried 
off. The Arab attitude is fairly well indicated by the 
fact that the Arab Higher Committee UN mission 
is currently “boycotting” the sessions of the Security 
Council, at whose table a seat is reserved for them. 
Other Arab countries are represented there—Syria 
as a member of the Council—but they are demanding 
outright abandonment of the partition plan. The 
present situation is not such as to encourage modera- 
tion on their part: the American proposal in itself 
will certainly be interpreted by them as a victory 
for their intransigeance and encourage more of the 
same, while the British position and an effort on the 
part of Colombia to make the council reconsider the 
whole resolution of the General Assembly, will cer- 
tainly convince them that the hour for conciliatory 
tactics has not yet struck. And as for the Jews, the 
partition scheme itself represents a costly and painful 
compromise of Jewish aspirations and interests, in- 
cluding concessions which were wrung from the 
Jewish Agency only by dint of the utmost pressure. 
The conditions of the new maneuver for compromise 
negotiations are hardly such as to induce the Jews 
to be the first to offer their cooperation. 


We must, therefore, assume that the part of the 
American plan which is directed toward finding an 
agreed solution of the dangerous Palestine situation 
might not become effective under present circum- 
stances. If at all, the proper atmosphere for an agreed 
solution would be created only after a demonstration 
by the UN that it is capable of simply keeping the 
peace in Palestine. 
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BuT, even though Mr. Austin repeatedly stressed the 
urgency of speedy action, the procedure he proposed 
in order to constitute the peace force in question is 
cumbersome, complex, and it may well prove im- 
practicable. The American delegate gave strong in- 
dications that he thought there was a threat to the 
peace in Palestine—a safe enough conclusion in 
view of the unanimous testimony to this effect by the 
British, the Jewish Agency, and the Palestine Com- 
mission, and in view of the bellicose pronuncia- 
mentos of the Arabs. However, his view of proper 
UN procedure was to set up a Big Five sub-com- 
mittee to determine whether such a threat existed, 
then to have the Security Council by a qualified ma- 
jority declare its existence and authorize action to 
head it off. At this point, the United States would be- 
come willing “to consult” with the rest of the Big 
Five on the constitution of an army to keep the peace 
in Palestine. Presumably, this is in line with the provi- 
sions of the UN Charter calling on the Big Five 
to act to keep the peace in cases where the UN is 
prevented from doing so directly—as it is today by 
lack of an army of its own. 

The outlook for the success of the proposed pro- 
cedure is not bright. Nominally, it avoids committing 
the proposed peace force to the implementation of 
any solution in Palestine, thus neatly—in theory— 
sidestepping the British position of refusing to help 
implement partition, or, as they prefer to put it, any 
solution not agreed to by both Jews and Arabs. 
Nevertheless, the Austin statement was immediately 
followed by a British reiteration of their deadlines 
for relinquishing the Mandate and evacuating their 
troops. The Chinese have already indicated their 
sceptical attitude toward the use of force in Palestine, 
and the French called attention once before to their 
great concern about their own relations with Arabs 
in the Middle East and North Africa. This leaves the 
actual constitution of the force up to the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., even though the American 
statement refers, in accordance with a Charter provi- 
sion, to the Big Five. 

It may perhaps be assumed that Britain, China, 
and France, and no doubt also the necessary majority 
of seven in the Security Council, will agree to the 
United States’ and Russia’s keeping the peace (with- 
out enforcing a solution) in Palestine, if they wish 
to undertake it, but here the possibility of another 
obstacle arises. The United States Congress approved 
the UN Charter with a reservation allowing the 
US. Executive only to supply forces for a UN army, 
but not to send U.S. troops abroad on U.N. missions 
in any other form. Mr. Austin did not mention send- 
ing American troops (and Soviet troops) to Pales- 
tine, but it may be supposed that he had this possi- 
bility in mind. If so, it may be regarded as requiring 
Congressional consent. This might prove very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and at the very least would be time- 
consuming. On the other hand, it might possibly— 
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but one should not count on it—be decided that by 
referring the provision of troops to the Big Five the 
question has been removed beyond the scope of the 
Congressional reservation on UN control of USS. 
troops. America could thus supply troops in the same 
way as in other cases where the UN is not involved, 
without Congressional approval. This would of 
course simplify matters to some extent. 

At any rate, the proposed procedure is not rapid, 
it is uncertain and complex. It does not read like a 
proposal by a straightforward supporter either of 
the UN or of the speedy restoration of peace in 
Palestine. If a clever politician had devised it in 
order to show up the falsity of the British position 
on Palestine, he would have succeeded, for it offers 
Britain a chance to participate in implementing a 
UN decision in Palestine on its own terms—without 
having to implement a so/ution rejected by one side 
or the other. If the same clever politician had wished 
to throw into the lap of the Republican Congress 
just before elections the problem of enforcing the 
demands of their party- platform on Palestine, he 
could also have succeeded, by ruling that American 
participation in an armed force was subject to Con- 
gressional approval. But since the immediate effect 
of this and other parts of the Austin statement was to 
damage seriously the prestige both of the United 
States and, in particular, of the Truman Administra- 
tion, we are in no position to assume that its creator 
was Clever, though he might quite conceivably be a 
politician. 


BuT let us suppose that by the efforts of other mem- 
bers of the Security Council, the American proposal 
is sufficiently revised so that it becomes possible to 
set up an armed UN force to keep peace in Palestine 
—but not to enforce partition. How would the situa- 
tion look then? We have already concluded that 
agreement on a political solution for Palestine can 
hardly be expected before an effective demonstration 
of UN power. What would happen in Palestine 
during the period of that demonstration ? 

For one possible outcome, we do not have to use 
our imagination. We have the picture ready-made 
in the record of British maladministration of Pales- 
tine since November 29—or even earlier. During 
this time, Great Britain has pursued a policy of 
so-called “neutrality.” It claims to have made no at- 
tempt to impose a solution of its own—or anyone 
else’s—but has concentrated on the task of “keeping 
order.” How ill it has succeeded even in this limited 
task is so familiar, that it does not need repeating. 
But the virtually complete failure to keep order.was 
inherent in the policy of neutrality: if you permit 
two rival forces to develop—merely standing be- 
tween them as a referee to prevent what you regard 
as illicit blows—and if in addition you allow the 
one you consider to be weaker to load his gloves with 
tinfoil, or you hang on to the right arm of the 
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stronger, you are, in a sense, keeping “order,” but 
you are certainly not keeping the peace, nor are you 
encouraging an ultimate cessation of strife. In addi- 
tion, British “neutrality” has meant the maintenance 
of a policy in civil administration opposed in every 
respect to the UN recommendations: White Paper 
restrictions on Jewish immigration and land purchase 
are still maintained. 

UN “neutrality” under the American plan for 
simply keeping the peace need not take this form, 
but it cannot avoid (after May 15, if the British 
stick to their deadline for giving up the Mandate) 
taking some stand on the issues involved. After 
Britain withdraws, if the UN does nothing, there 
may be no “legal” civil administration in Palestine, 
but there will be armed authorities, both Jewish and 
Arab. What will be the attitude of the UN force to 
these local authorities? Will it follow the British 
pattern; or will the UN authorize and arm some 
of these authorities and ban and disarm others on 
grounds of the compatibility or incompatibility of 
their existence and activities with the aim of main- 
taining peace; or will the UN take over the whole 
civil administration itself? These questions cannot 
be dodged, for the problem is already becoming acute 
as to how Palestine will get necessary food imports 
formerly supplied as part of the British Empire quota 
of world supplies; or what will happen to Palestine 
finances after the British get through with the treas- 
ury and complete the measures they have begun by 
eliminating Palestine from (the advantages of) the 
sterling bloc and blocking her accumulated sterling 
balances in Palestine. 

It is evidently impossible for the UN peace force 
to do anything at all about maintaing civil adminis- 
tration and setting government policy in Palestine 
without affecting in one way or another, beneficially 
or detrimentally, the solution of the underlying poli- 
tical problem. And it cannot undertake the problem 
of keeping peace, without also assuming responsi- 
bility for maintaining law and order in a particular 
form. 


THERE seem to be three possible bases upon which 
the law and order of a Palestine kept at peace by 
UN forces could rest: these are the White Paper, 
the Mandate, or the General Assembly resolution. 
If the decision to keep the. peace but not enforce 
a solution means that government in Palestine will 
be on the basis of the status quo ante, the question 
still remains whether the White Paper or the Man- 
date defines this status. In the former case, Great 
Britain might as well remain as mandatory and 
carry out whatever military cruelties are necessary 
to try to break Jewish resistance to the Morrison- 
Bevin plan. Certainly the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. can never cooperate in Palestine on a White 
Paper basis. If the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are to co- 
operate in Palestine, the alternatives seem to be 
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either a unique form of joint quasi-trusteeship—ir- 
regularly acquired by the resignation of the manda- 
tory—or the enforcement, under another name, of 
the General Assembly's partition plan. The former 
alternative might result from a decision that interim 
government in Palestine under the UN peace forces 
would be along the lines of the famous Article 50 
of the UN Charter, preserving the rights of the 
peoples of mandated areas under existing inter- 
national agreements, pending the establishment of 
new arrangements. This would involve direct ad- 
ministration of Palestine government, in accordance 
with the Mandate as interpreted before the White 
Paper, under a special UN arrangement and by the 
powers supplying the security forces. If this is not 
desired, the only remaining alternative would be to 
entrust administration to Provisional Councils of 
Government based on local authorities already ex- 
isting or to be set up, more or less following the 
lines of the original General Assembly resolution. 
This would imply also an interim immigration and 
armaments policy in the spirit of the General As- 
sembly resolution. 

It will be possible to give a final appraisal of 
the current intentions of the U.S. Government in 
regard to Palestine only after additional statements 
clarify some of the points touched on above. Until 
then, a keen sense of betrayal will persist among all 
friends of the Jewish people and its just aspirations 
and among all who rest their hopes for the world 
in the United Nations. Until then, we shall have to 
pay in increased violence and bloodshed in Palestine 
the tolls which the tortuous maneuvers of power 
politicians and bureaucratic obstructionists in the 
United States Government still levy upon the ad- 
vance of a just cause. 





Public spirited Jews everywhere are in- 
debted to the Jewish Frontier for its high : 
conception of its responsibilities, its fervor 
in serving the cause of Jewish survival 
and rebirth, for the blend of truthful infor- 
mation and soul-searching : thought which ss 


distinguish its columns. 


Executive Committee ~~" 


World Jewish Congress 
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Gandhi 


by Hayim 


WE HAVE HEARD here a number of sacred 
hymns in one of the noblest languages the hu- 
man genius has produced, and I believe that many of 
those present who are not fortunate enough to under- 
stand Sanskrit are acquainted with the content of 
those quiet, lofty prayers through translations in 
the Western tongues. We have heard here a num- 
ber of thoughtful and deeply felt addresses by the 
honored head of your congregation, by members 
of the Indian delegation to the United Nations, 
and by the Reverend John Haynes Holmes. After 
such addresses, and particularly after the prayers, 
I am hardly qualified to contribute anything to the 
atmosphere of this devout gathering. It is extremely 
difficult to become accustomed to the idea that 
Gandhi has breathed the last breath of his flesh- 
and-blood existence. It is even harder to bear the 
feeling that history—whose ways only in moments 
of genuine humility are we ready to admit we still 
cannot understand — staged a spectacle of cruel 
irony in India two days ago. The man who gave 
away almost his whole life to implant in the hearts 
of men the commandment “Thou shalt not kill” 
died at the hands of a killer. Even more horrify- 
ing is the fact that the killer is no stranger, but one 
of his own — blood of Gandhi's blood, flesh of 
Gandhi's flesh, one who was reared in the same 
faith which led Gandhi to his spiritual triumphs. 
If after thousands of years of senseless bloodshed 
we needed still another proof of how perilous for the 
destiny of mankind are extreme nationalism and 
religious fanaticism, we were given such a proof 
by the murder in New Delhi. 


MILLions of people in India believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. It is not for me to judge what 
measure of truth such a belief contains. It is a 
belief which is characteristic of more than one re- 
ligion, and is not entirely foreign to that religious 
civilization in which I as a Jew was brought up. 
Gandhi, I know, believed in reincarnation, and more 
than once he was asekd by some of his followers, 
whose reincarnation was he? Who had been, so to 
speak, re-embodied in him? Some regarded him as 
the cyclic reincarnation of Buddha; others—in the 
Occident—were inclined to the view that the Naza- 
rene had reappeared in his person. I should say 
that both were mistaken. If one must seek a pro- 





THIS ARTICLE is the revised text of an address de- 
livered at the Gandhi memorial held at the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center of the Hindu colony in 
New York on Sunday, February 1. 
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totype for Gandhi in the distant past, I should 
rather see in him the reincarnation of the Indian 
Emperor, Asoka. 

My knowledge of India is very inadequate, yet 
I am certain that in your great country there have 
been, and are still today men who, in a certain sense, 
deserve the title “saint” more than did Gandhi. 
Gandhi was not a sadhu, an ascetic who went into 
retreat from the tumult of social life and lived 
in silent retirement, in prayer and in pure, un- 
disturbed “contemplation,” somewhere in the Hima- 
layas. He did not follow the path of Buddha’s lonely 
individualism, and although the New Testament 
left a deep impression on him, his life was not 
an “Imitatio Christi.” 

From a certain point of view, his spiritual physiog- 
nomy was more akin to the Jewish prophets than to 
Buddha or Jesus. His conscience revolted against 
that “cosmic snobbery” which places itself outside 
and above history, beyond the stream of social 
change. For saintliness too can be egoistic, devoid 
of responsibility, sinful. The saint who would live 
outside society, in a world of pure contemplation, 
in constant communion with transcendental truths, 
undisturbed by concrete sufferings of concrete 
human beings, by the fate of billions of his fellow- 
men, of nations, of races, arrogates to himself a 
privileged position, a luxury which is sinful in its 
essence. Though he live in state of poverty and 
chronic hunger like a Buddhist monk, though he be 
naked and barefoot and without shelter like a Fran- 
ciscan in days of yore—he is sinful simply by virtue 
of having built a huge pyramid and seated him- 
self, with a carefree, mystical megalomania, on the 
sharp point of that pyramid. “Saintly” detachment 
from suffering—even from the most “common,” 
“physiological” suffering of fellow-men and fellow- 
creatures—is a passive form of cruelty, something 
tantamount to sacrilege. That sin of indifference 
and aloofness, Gandhi sought always to avoid; 
and if I may say so in this place, he determined to 
be “less holy” than he would have wished to be 
or than he could have been. How often he longed 
for retirement, for solitary prayer, solitary medi- 
tation, and mystical experience. He never indulged, 
however, in this “extravagance” for any lengthy 
period of time—at any rate never at the expense 
of what he considered his duty and his debt to 
India. 

Buddha possessed exaltation without loving-kind- 
ness—how can I compare to him Gandhi, in whose 
soul loving-kindness was the foremost drive? Jesus 
of Nazareth (if we know him, or in so far as we 
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know him) was possessed by a stream of ecstatic 
vagrancy, which took as its pattern the “carefree” 
birds of the air and the lilies of the field—how 
can I compare to him Gandhi, the perpetual co- 
sufferer and co-martyr? For Buddha, “Caesar” simply 
did not exist. He withdrew so far into the lonely 
trails of the Himalayan altitudes, that he became 
completely unaware of him. For the Nazarene, 
“Caesar” was a strongly entrenched and _ hated 
reality; he therefore decided to ignore him: Give 
unto Caesar what is Caesar's (or what Caesar claims 
as his due), and let him leave you in peace, so 
that you may be “free” to live in the invisible King- 
dom of Heaven. Gandhi did not ignore “Caesar.” 
He did not seek to “bribe” him or pay him a 
“ransom.” His passionate aim was to destroy ty- 
ranny, to unseat Caesar from his throne—but with 
Gandhi's own, “un-Caesarian” weapons. Instead of 
being a sadhu, he became a social crusader. 


I REMARKED earlier that if there are really rein- 
carnations, Gandhi was more probably a reincar- 
nation of Asoka, of that Indian Emperor who, three 
centuries before the Christian era, sought to em- 
body his vision of the Kingdom of Heaven through 
historical realization, in a new social creation, in 
legislation, in the framework of a state. That epoch 
in the history of India is—for me, at least—a very 
obscure chapter, and I do not know to what extent 
that sovereign-genius succeeded in clothing his dream 
in flesh and bones. Yet I know at what Asoka aimed: 
to establish a state in which there would be—if I 
may use Hebrew terms—no contradiction between 
“the measure of law’ and “the measure of mercy,” 
where law itself would be suffused with mercy. 
Upon ahimsa, upon the three thousand year old 
ideal which sprang up in a unique form in India, 
upon the principle of not-killing, not-injuring, not- 
causing pain, upon the idea of an all-embracing 
loving-kindness, he sought to build up the con- 
stitution and the mechanism of the state. And it 
is in this “paradoxical” way that Gandhi also set 
out to make his life’s journey in our generation. 

The tragedy of our age—and not of our age alone 
—is the thick wall which we ourselves have erected 
between the transcendental world and the process 
of history, between ends and means, between what 
some of us experience as eternal and the everyday 
stream of life, between religion, ethics, and es- 
thetics on one hand, and politics (in the broadest 
sense of the world), on the other hand. It is that 
wall which Gandhi sought to destroy. He knew, 
perhaps more grievously than others in our genera- 
tion, that that wall cannot entirely be removed. 
The absolute and the relative will never be able 
to merge and become one. He believed, however, 
that everyday acts and deeds can be suffused with 
elements of the Absolute, and that it is impossible 
to live and bear a world in which holiness is a sort 
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of remote and isolated “‘reservation’” which is be- 
yond contact with the broad highways of life. 
Such a view is not foreign to Jewish religious 
tradition. May I remind you that despite the long 
chronicle of suffering and humiliation in Jewish 
history, we have until now triumphed through 
our martyrdom. For two thousand years, Jews have 
practiced ahimsa. Some call it “passive resistance,” 


‘but in reality it has nothing to do with passivity or 


acquiescence. Jewish passive resistance against ene- 
mies and oppressors who were immeasurably stronger 
physically than we were, constituted activity in 
the highest degree: self-concentration upon_a truth; 
fixed determination not to renounce that truth, not 
to betray it for untruth (or what we regarded as 
untruth), not to capitulate even when we faced 
physical annihilation, the gallows, burning at the 
stake—all this is a far higher and more intense 
degree of vitality, of doing, battling and combating, 
than the use of weapons and physical force. 

The Jewish conception of Kiddush ha-Shem 
(sanctifying the Ineffable Name) signifies not merely 
readiness for sacrifice, for triumphant death. It is 
also an urge to keep life holy. Not to preserve sanctity 
shut away in a special tabernacle, to be opened only 
at intervals, and then seal it away once more, but 
to keep the source of sanctity always open, and 
let it shine forth into the everyday, penetrate the 
secular, imbue with its essence forces operating in 
history. What in Hindu religious feeling and in 
Gandhi's religiosity is signified by Dharma corre- 
sponds to the place of the code, the Shulkhan 
Arukh, in the Jewish way of life. 


WE SHALL not today assess to what extent Gandhi 
succeeded in his experiment. He had long-range 
vision and the patience of great faith. He planted 
seeds in the earth whose full fruit may perhaps 
be gathered generations later. But he gave the 
world—not only India—a demonstration of how to 
create a kind of “pipe-line’” between the trans- 
cendental and the historical, how to fight for holy 
ends with means that are not in contradiction to 
the nature of the ends. 

From the procession which yesterday followed 
his dead body to the shore of the sacred river, cries 
were heard: “Victory for Gandhi.” The people 
of that million-headed mass who uttered those cries 
knew that a few hours later only a meagre heap of 
ashes would be left of Gandhi's body. Yet they 
believe that “somewhere” he still lives, that his 
spirit is indestructible, and that that spirit will still 
achieve great triumphs—in us, through us, for us. 

What can I add to such a manifestation of faith? 

I know that you permit me to end with the three 
Hebrew words with which Jews honor the memory 
of their great: 

"Zekher tzadik li-vrakhah,” Blessed be his sainted 


memory. 
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British Tolerance at the Crossroads 


by Herbert Howarth 


London, February 3 

hee THE WAR there was anti-Semitism in 

Britain. But it was held in check by strong un- 
written laws and social sanctions, based largely on 
the concept of “British fair play.” It was on a par 
with snobbery; just as reprehensible as snobbery, but 
like snobbery meaningless as long as ignored, and 
safe to ignore. During the war it began to gather 
force, to exercise by imperceptible degrees its la- 
tent potency. The discomforts of service life, the 
switch-over from the routine of stable family units 
to mass-organization in which mass-sentiments af- 
fected individual judgment more than ever before, 
proved favorable to its growth. Men who were in 
the Army report that anti-Semitic talk was regular, 
and that it sapped and influenced their own thinking. 

When a bad escalator accident occurred in the 
middle of the war and some forty people were piled 
on top of one another and killed, a fantastic mur- 
mur of Jewish responsibility spread, symptom of the 
trend. The news of this episode was in the press 
soon after my arrival in Tel Aviv, at a time when 
Jewish affairs were still an unknown field to me. 
To my pre-war conscience the imposition of anti- 
Semitic charges on an accident was incomprehensible. 
A Tel-Avivian to whom I expressed this view an- 
swered with the knowledge of one who had seen 
the history played elsewhere. ‘Nothing more inevita- 
ble,” she said, “than that national dangers and hard- 
ships should bring anti-Semitism with them.” So I 
heard one of the lessons of Jewish experience, and 
these last two years in England have seen it borne 
out in detail. 

Since the war Britain has felt the pinch more and 
more sharply. And anti-Semitism has reached a de- 
gree not known in this country within living memory. 
On that fact all are agreed. Otherwise there is a 
good deal of disagreement. The causes are disputed, 
especially as between Britain’s internal crisis and 
events in Palestine. The appropriate treatment is also 
debated. The non-Jewish public argues about the 
extent of punitive action that can be taken without 
infringing on the liberty of the individual. The 
Jewish public debates whether active resistance holds 
down or feeds the menace. 


BRITISH anti-Semitism runs at present in two streams. 
One form of it is deliberate, activist. It springs from 
the small nucleus of neo-Fascists, whom the liberal 
press designates, with a humorous tolerance that 
may be dangerous, as the “lunatic fringe” of our 
political system. Functioning in the name of organi- 
zations with mild patriotic titles, speakers who are 
in some cases known Fascists, and were detained as 


such under the wartime Emergency Regulations, now 
take their soapboxes into the open and make politi- 
cal speeches which pivot, in the classic fashion, on 
abuse of scapegoat groups, notably the Jews. They 
choose open sites not so much because of the difh- 
culty of getting halls (for despite the refusal of some 
proprietors to lease halls to them, others have done 
it), but because loudspeakers in public places reach 
people who would not take the trouble to go to a 
hall to hear them, and who, hearing them by chance, 
are liable to infection from their doctrine. 

The second stream of anti-Semitism, quiet but 


broad and heavy, is that coursing slowly today-. 
through the nation as a whole. In the masses anti- | 


Semitism has not yet manifested itself in other than 
trivial ways, except where a stimulus has been ap- 
plied either by the active neo-Fascists, or (through 
ill-judgment rather than malice) by the national 
organs of publicity. Its “normal” manifestations are 
widespread talk on the lines of black-market accusa- 
tions or wealth slanders, and occasional chalking-up 
of anti-Jewish slogans on hustings or in the Under- 
ground. These are unpleasant and ignorant things, 
calling for an educational policy on the part of the 
Government, but they are at any rate susceptible 
of curbing through re-education, and thev are im- 
personal and rarely involve attacks on identifiable 
individuals. 

Though this second type of anti-Semitism is po- 
tentially dangerous because those who are infected 
by it are so numerous, the realization of that po- 
tential is only likely through the existence. side by 
side with it, of the small activist bands. They fo- 
ment and encourage it, they insidiously tempt it to 
go over to the attack. They keep the snowball on the 
roll, gathering size and momentum. 


The August Outbreak 

ONLY once as yet has the movement burst into an 
attack in a physical sense. The circumstances of this 
solitary instance illuminate the character of the 
whole slide towards anti-Semitism. The outbreaks 
occurred last August, and the cautious Economist 
commented: “As the crowds form and the stones 
fly and the synagogue windows shiver and fall, 
groups of British citizens take—perhaps unknow- 
ingly—the first step down the long road at the end 
of which burn the funeral fires of Maidanek.” 

“So the English pogroms have begun,” said a 
Norwegian journalist, who was visiting this country 
for the first time. “Pogrom” is too big a word for 
what happened, but it was nasty enough. In several 
large towns rioting began: assaults on Jews in cafes, 
clubs, and on the streets; the stoning and firing of 
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Jewish premises. The first flare-up was so astonish- 
ing that authority was for the moment benumbed. 
The press reported the troubles but without com- 
ment. The police went to stop the shindy, but not 
in any force, and rather as if they were dealing with 
casual and harmless drunks. Over the weekend the 
outbreaks doubled. Then the word went out that it 
wouldn’t do. The press unfroze and came out hard 
against the trouble-makers. The police took the job 
in hand seriously and made arrests, and magistrates 
inflicted warning penalties. In a couple of days all 
was over but the inquest. 

Anti-Zionists used this affair to blame the current 
anti-Semitism on Palestine. The immediate origin of 
the disturbapces was undeniably the hanging of the 
two sergeants at Natanyah. The terrorists had made 
a great error. They had had the opportunity of 
teaching Britain a lesson in morality; if they had 
handed back the sergeants and said ‘““We know the 
laws of humanity even if you don’t,” it would have 
rung all over the world, and especially in Britain. 
But they missed the chance, letting themselves be 
swept along by the logic of retaliation. The press 
in London very unwisely capitalized the incident 
against the Jewish cause; one paper excited a Parlia- 
mentary protest by publishing a four-column photo- 
graph of one of the corpses on the tree (a pho- 
tograph which, for the sake of the parents, would 
never have been permitted by the military in the 
war days) ; and popular anger was whipped up. The 
press treatment proved in this case just the irritant 
that transforms the passive anti-Semitism of the 
public into action. 

But though a Palestine incident started the out- 
breaks, it is doubtful whether the argument that 
Palestine has caused the general growth of anti- 
Jewish rancor holds good. My own view is that the 
post-war detention in Palestine of an Army on ac- 
tive service and incurring casualties has served to 
crystallize feelings that otherwise would have been 
more nebulous, but it is not the generating agent of 
them. If Britain had not been involved in the Pales- 
tine question, or if Palestine had been all serene, 
there would still, I think, have been this fierce up- 
ward eddy of anti-Semitism. Germany had no strug- 
gle over a Jewish state, nor anything like it, and 
she still got anti-Semitism, the product of her eco- 
nomic troubles and the history-old demagogic search 
for a scapegoat. Britain with her rising cost of liv- 
ing, the prospect of continued shortages and dreari- 
ness, her equipment worries, her losing battle to 
keep her grade as a Power, is only a little better 
off than Germany in the twenties. 


IT Is easy to state this as a theory, but it is a signifi- 
cant fact that a study of even the August riots pro- 
vides an illustration of it. The economic conditions 
of the areas where the riots assumed a pogrom char- 
acter were lower than those of cities where quiet 
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was unbroken. London and the southern and mid- 
land cities saw scarcely any demonstrations, and the 
riots occurred chiefly in the north, either along 
Merseyside from Liverpool to Manchester, or, to a 
smaller extent, on Tyneside in the northeast. 

Tyneside has shed its pre-war depression thanks 
to steel. But although steelworkers are well off 
today, the industry is unstable, and the fear that 
its prosperity is precarious and may be suddenly cut 
away makes it sensitive. The region is a transport 
bottleneck, and has been described in the House of 
Commons as the most vulnerable sector of the coun- 
try’s recovery front. 

Merseyside, where the disorders first began and 
rose to their highest pitch, is Britain’s newest de- 
pressed area. Even at this date of all-out industrial 
effort, when unemployment is unnatural, Mersey- 
side has 25,000 unemployed, and presents a prob- 
lem which recently necessitated a personal visit of 
investigation from Mr. Harold Wilson, President of 
the Board of Trade. -Liverpool was once Britain's 
first port. Today it has lost half its traffic to South- 
ampton and siltage at the harbor mouth calls for 
heavy expenditure in dredging. Some observers see 
in the palpable display of poverty the signs of a 
city in decay. Children with bare feet and no gar- 
ment but a shift of ripped linen run loose on the 
streets, their main meal a pennyworth of chips at 
midday. Drink, grime, football pools are the Mer- 
seyside common denominators. 

Manchester’s problems are less urgent, but con- 
nected with those of her sister town. Made by 
Lancashire’s cotton, she is most affected by the lag 
in capital re-equipment for modern cotton-process- 
ing. On the sellers’ market she can trade all the 
textiles she can make, and more, but the not-so-far 
future is uncertain, and thus arises that sense of fear 
which is almost as potent as immediate pressure of 
want in making a way for Fascism. And neo-Fascism 
is strong in Manchester and its district. Typical of 
local gossip is a report about an industrialist who 
is said to be a keen exponent of totalitarianism, and 
to support a school for the training of speakers in 
anti-Semitism. 

With these northern centers, contrast the rela- 
tively negative evidence on anti-Semitism in a south- 
ern or a midland town, Cardiff or Birmingham. Cer- 
tainly anti-Semitism of the passive general variety 
exists in these places. But it has remained passive, 
even during last August. Cardiff is no longer the 
rough and derelict place it was once. Industries 
planted there during the war have stayed and con- 
solidated themselves; there is full employment, and 
no special fears about the future. 

Birmingham is a boom town. It is the Mecca of 
businessmen from the world over, who arrive daily 
and place orders for years ahead. The excess of 
money in a period of scarcity of goods for the local 
market has produced absurdities like gambling and 
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comparable extremes of social gaiety, but no despair 
and little bad temper, and consequently no active 
anti-Semitism. One of Birmingham's leading Rabbis 
told me that even in August of the sergeants, only 
one act of violence was recorded. That took a rather 
peculiar form: graveslabs were carried a hundred 
yards from one side of the Jewish Cemetery to the 
other; but they were not damaged. It cost the com- 
munity seven and a half pounds to reset them. 


The Government 

THE Government had been perturbed for some 
while by the increase of Fascism, and the August 
outbreaks were no comfort to it. After all, how- 
ever far the conduct in Palestine has swerved from 
Labor Party ethics and policy, the Government at 
home has made a serious effort not to let the post- 
war crisis crowd it off the rails. It has always re- 
sisted Fascism; its leaders are thoroughly aware that 
the victim of Fascist success is the democratic socia- 
list. The responsible Minister is the Home Secre- 
tary, Mr. Chuter Ede, and as to his convictions on 
the undesirability of a totalitarian thrust, and of 
anti-Semitism, either as a contribution towards it or 
per se, there can be no doubt. 

But the approach to the problem by the Minister 
and his Department epitomizes the whole British di- 
lemma, the dilemma of tolerance. Freedom of opin- 
ion and speech is the most cherished British tradi- 
tion. It is something too vital to be lost, and one of 
the bogies long used against Labor has been the sug- 
gestion that Labor would destroy it. No reason for 
surprise, then, if Mr. Ede has moved with extreme 
caution and hesitated to frame legal measures to 
arrest the flood of vilification of the Jews and others 
which is poured out every day, and notably every 
Sunday, by a nest of platform speakers. But it is 
widely argued that he is carrying caution too far, 
and that while he hesitates, the neo-Fascist move- 
ment is gaining proportions and strength that may 
one day put it where it will itself stifle free speech 
and opinion very effectively. 

How far the electorate would be prepared to en- 
dorse action by the Government may be gauged by 
examining some recent announcements by bodies in 
different parts of the country. By the Trades Coun- 
cils, for example. These are the backbone of mod- 
erate workingclass opinion. A number of branches 
have in the past year recorded resolutions calling 
for measures to stem the growth of anti-Semitism 
by halting Fascism, its concrete expression. But they 
have specified constitutional measures. Thus in De- 
cember, Derby and District Trades Council resolved 
“to bring to the notice of Derby M.P.’s the menace 
of Fascism, and to urge that they raise the matter in 
Parliament.” But a branch resolution asking for 
steps to be taken by all organized labor to fight “the 
Fascist menace to democracy’”’ was defeated by the 
same meeting. In other words, the onus of action 
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falls on Parliament; the people will not initiate it, 
but await the lead of the legislature. 

Mr. Chuter Ede seems to be anxious to find oppor- 
tunities to oppose anti-Semitism by positive propa- 
ganda rather than by legislation. When 10,000 Jew- 
ish ex-servicemen paraded at the Cenotaph in a 
Remembrance ceremony for fallen Jewish troops, 
the main Parliamentary parties each sent a distin- 
guished representative to speak in honor of the 
Jewish dead and the Jewish living alike, and for 
Labor Mr. Ede himself spoke and said of the dem- 
onstration: “It is the best answer that can be given 
to the wicked and malicious slanders that from time 
to time are uttered by mischievous people.” — 

To put it in a slightly unjust phrase, the Govern- 
ment is willing to check anti-Semitism by doing any- 
thing that does not involve doing anything. They 
cannot evisage legislation that will not infringe 
upon the principle of freedom of thought and 
speech, and therefore they so far balk at legislat- 
ing. One experiment they have made with legal ac- 
tion, the prosecution by the Crown of an editor who 
wrote at the date of the August affair that “Vio- 
lence may be the only way to bring them (the Jews) 
to the sense of their responsibility.” Charged with 
seditious libel, the editor was acquitted by the jury, 
after the Judge in his summing-up had said (in the 
words of the Times report): 

“The issue of the freedom of the Press could 
not be overstated. If the jury thought that the 
prosecution was in any sense an invasion of that 
sacred principle they would say so»by their ver- 
dict. They might think it was equally important 
that the great principle of the liberty of the 
Press, while it should remain inviolate, should not 
have its limits extended.” 

There was however, an aftermath, when the Man- 
chester Guardian observed that, though no libel, the 
article in question was ‘a discreditable piece of 
work none the less,” and together with the News 
Chronicle excused the editor from representing them 
in his area. 


THE point has been reached at which the question 
has become a focus of public polemic, and it may be 
that the Government, hanging fire, hopes that this 
in itself will serve towards getting the thing venti- 
lated. Several M.P’s and several well known writers 
have addressed themselves to the issue; but not al- 
ways to the same effect. Rebecca West visited Rid- 
ley Road, the pitch in the East End of London 
which is traditionally the scene of Fascist demagogy 
and which nowadays sees a contest every Sunday be- 
tween the Fascists’ platforms and an alliance of anti- 
Fascist organizations. There has been a good deal 
of scrimmaging here, with broken heads and sub- 
sequent court-cases, plus some complaints that the 
police have charged more anti-Fascists than Fascists. 
(A magistrate commented on one occasion: “This is 
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a clear case in which these men of Jewish faith 
heard provocations, and there was a fight. It takes 
two to make a fight, and only one lot is here in the 
dock.” As a result of this and similar strictures, 
the police later became more impartial. But impar- 
tiality in this context is almost as worrying!) After 
studying Ridley Rd., Rebecca West wrote a series 
of articles in the Evening Standard, which were 
widely read in the London area. She rated the Fas- 
cist menace low; advised ignoring it; indicated that 
to tamper with free speech would be the most dan- 
gerous line of all; and urged more commonsense 
and sound thought all round as the best way to dis- 
pel the economic myths which buttress most anti- 
Semitic talking. Her writing did some good, but it 
was a drop in the ocean; and the vague hopeful- 
ness of her argumentation reminded many of the 
sad nullity of the pacifist hope in pre-war days. 


By contrast some M.P’s have visited Ridley Road 
and drawn a different lesson. Major Woodrow 
Wyatt is a young Labor M.P who has made a mark 
in the present Parliament. In his undergraduate 
past he put in work with that British form of the 
Gallup Poll, Mass-Observation, and learned some- 
thing of the testing of popular opinion by contact 
with people. This experience he put to good use 
over the Fascist issue. He saw in the mélée at Rid- 
ley Road the signs of an impending popular surge 
towards Fascism. He wrote for the New Statesman, 
on whose editorial board he serves, a report to open 
the eyes of those who think “It can’t happen here.” 
He is actively pursuing the problem. But, of course, 
the trouble is that the New Statesman reader knows 
the facts already. So does the public of Reynolds 
News, in which Tom Driberg, M.P. has exposed 
anti-Semitic manifestations high and low. The 
groups which are foremost in the drift into anti- 
Semitism read other papers. As in Germany, it is 
the numerically-considerable downside level of the 
middle-class which is first being squeezed towards 
Fascism, because it most feels the weight of the 
economic pressure and has no production-drive wage 
returns as the industrial working-class has. 


With tolerance at stake, it could too easily hap- 
pen that the authorities will be paralysed by the di- 
lemma, and will not take action to save the nine- 
teenth-century heritage till things have gone so far 
that it is lost for several generations to come. The 
position is genuinely difficult;—a person like myself 
who benefits so much by that tolerance that he is 
allowed to criticize his Government’s policy in Jew- 
ish Frontier has every reason to prize it most, to be- 
lieve that England’s best values repose in it, and to 
wish it to stay as it is, utterly unimpaired. But 
when Fascism is really on the march, and the record 
of Germany twenty-five and twenty years ago stares 
us in the face, we have to know where to cut our 
losses. A little sacrifice now, protected by carefully- 
worded legislation, may save much later on. In 
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particular, it may save the three hundred thousand 
British Jews from much unpleasantness. Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s newly-formed “Union” party only proposes 
to deport Jews (except perhaps, it concedes, those 
who have been here for several generations!) ; but 
the attacks on individuals in the Liverpool cafes and 
streets last August leave room to fear worse. 


The Jewish Reaction 


ANTI-SEMITISM is fundamentally a Gentile prob- 
lem, and sometimes one feels that the amount of 
thought given to it by Jewish leaders and thinkers is 
partly wasted, in so far as what the Gentiles do 
will start or stop it, not the nature of the victim’s 
reaction, since numerical considerations always make 
the victim the weaker, however hard he fights. But 
obviously no community can move in the cloud of 
constant threat without worrying about defence, and 
the attitude to be adopted towards the enemy. 


Unfortunately, British Jewry is divided within 
itself. A section, including the leadership, favors 
active defence measures. It is influenced particularly 
by Zionism, by the new sense of dignity, strength, 
and self-respect which the Yishuv of Palestine has 
communicated to Jewry everywhere. It believes that 
active defence can stem the tide of attack. But even 
here there is a division of opinion, as between a 
rather headstrong if gallant section of Jewish youth, 
which construes resistance as militancy, and the dis- 
ciplined section of the community which operates a 
campaign of education and constructive propaganda. 

The other half of the community is still moti- 
vated by that “personal quietism” which in the pros- 
perity years was an effective buffer against anti- 
Semitism in Britain. To say little, to be silent on 
their Jewish identity, they regard as still the best 
guarantee of safety. In this belief they are certainly 
failing, no less than Gentile liberal opinion, to take 
account of the lesson of Germany. Quietism and assi- 
milation afforded that community no protection. By 
a strange psychological mechanism, once the assault 
on a Jewish community has begun, the assailants are 
provoked and not appeased by the fear which quie- 
tism seems to prove. British Jewry might lose some 
of its best friends if it were to follow that path. 
The Manchester Guardian noted with regret a local 
incident during the August storm: a brassplate bear- 
ing the name Mendelssohn, with all its honorable 
associations, was removed from a door by its owner. 

There is still a way to go before the German 
parallel becomes absolute. The country has suff- 
cient margin in which to prevent the concretion of 
the fascist trends. Even under the pressure of cur- 
rent wants, the non-Jewish public has reserves of 
decency, and the Government has an interest in 
tapping them. And the Jewish community has the 
experience of the not too recent past to guide it clear 
of mistakes, and the hopes and example of Pales- 
tine to give it a sense of self and a better future. 
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The D. P. Schools 


By Marie Syrkin 


NY ONE ACCUSTOMED to the munificent 

physical plant provided by the American school 
system in most large cities, might find the word 
“school” inordinately ambitious when used to de- 
scribe the D. P. classrooms I visited in Germany. 
Depending on the size of the D.P. camp, a whole 
or a part of a barracks would usually be set aside 
for the school. The equipment varied with the re- 
sources of the camp. Sometimes the children sat on 
the crudest of stools or benches, and used any kind 
of make-shift boards for desks. In other places, the 
furniture more closely resembled that of the con- 
ventional school-room. The benches were firm, the 
tables stout, and adapted to their purpose. Black- 
boards, of course, were at a premium. A small 
black board at the front of the room was the maxi- 
mum a teacher could hope for. Such treasures as 
chalk, * pencils, note-books were extremely scarce 
though attempts were being made to secure school- 
supplies. 

On the January days when I made my rounds, 
many of the rooms would be bitterly cold. The 
small wood stove which burned in a corner did 
not give enough warmth to heat the room, and I 
would find teacher and children bundled in what- 
ever shabby coat or sweater they happened to own. 

The first impression was invariably of dinginess, 
cold, and poverty. Afterwards, the practised eye 
would begin to notice other details. The floors were 
not littesed. The snow of paper scraps which drifts 
down relentlessly beside the desks of American 
pupils, and seeps into drawers and every available 
cranny the moment a teacher's watchfulness is re- 
laxed, was noticeably absent. There were no bulging 
waste paper baskets placed strategically around the 
room. That bane of every class-room janitor, wads 
of gum, broken pencils, crumbling chalk, the endless 
clutter produced by active youth in more fortunate en- 
vironments, was non-existent. These children were 
either neat, or they simply lacked the wherewithal 
for litter. Chalk and pencil stubs were luxuries to 
be hoarded. So was paper. 

The next impression was that of extraordinarily 
good discipline. The size of the classes ranged be- 
tween 20 to 30, and whatevéf the age group the 
class would rise as soon as a visitor entered, and 
welcome the new-comer with the Hebrew greeting: 
“Shalom.” The children would remain standing, 
erect and attentive, till directed to sit down. The 
same automatic, orderly rising would take place 
when the visitor left. 

Seeing the children at work—well-behaved, stu- 
dious, and attentive—one had the momentary illu- 
sion that, as far as the scholars rather than the 


equipment were concerned, one had wandered into 
a normal class-room which enjoyed the guidance 
of an exceptionally efficient teacher. It was only after 
one had visited many such rooms that one realized 
that the good behavior was part of a general pattern. 
The animal spirits of the children required little 
checking. Their responsiveness to orders was im- 
mediate. 

This does not mean that the children look crushed. 
On the contrary, the play of expression on their 
faces is quick. They are cheerful, smiling, and in- 
terested. They listen attentively to whatever is going 
on, and one can observe the suppressed impulse 
to call out the right answer. But the impulse is 
generally controlled; instead, an eager hand is raised. 
The teachers could probably get a high rating for 
stimulating “‘student interest” if they were judged 
by the usual requirements. 

However, when one starts looking at he children 

individually, one observes that despite the super- 
ficial air of good spirits, they are thin, pale, and 
undersized. I did not appreciate how terribly stunted 
in growth many of the children were until I learned 
their ages. The child who looks like a six year old 
is ten; the one who seems to be ten is actually 
fourteen. After a while one readjusts one’s standards, 
but the shock of surprise is never quite lost. 
A CLASS is not a homogeneous group from the point 
of view of age. The great bugaboo of sound edu- 
cational practice—serious disparity in age levels— 
cannot be avoided in the DP school. The children’s 
histories have been such that no correlation between 
age and schooling can be established. Since 1939, 
most of the children have had no opportunities 
for regular schooling, with a consequent great di- 
versity of educational background. In the ghettoes 
some attempts at secret instruction had been made. 
In the concentration-camps, the few children who 
survived were obviously not provided with books 
and teachers. Nor were the months in the woods, 
with the partisans, better guarantees of schooling. 
Children who had been hidden as Christians in 
Catholic convents, or who had lived as Aryans, 
generally had some education, though not along 
Jewish lines. Those repatriated from Russia had 
usually attended Soviet institutions where they 
learned their three R’s in Russian. 

This conglomerate mass, with no common lan- 
guage and no common educational background, had 
to be organized into workable class-room units. The 
difficulties inherent in such a situation were enormous. 

By 1947, 66 Jewish DP schools had been estab- 
lished in the American Zone of Germany. The ini- 
tial problem had been met, and methods and cur- 
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riculum were being worked out. The school in the 
DP camp of Landsberg was a good example of the 
course of development. Since Landsberg was one 
of the earliest camps to be established with inmates 
largely composed of concentration-camp survivors, 
it had few children when first organized. Though 
one of the largest camps in the American Zone with 
a fluctuating population of over 5,000, the school 
started with only a handful of children. In Septem- 
ber 1945 two classes were formed with a total of 
40 pupils. As the “infiltree”” movement from Poland 
came into swing, families with children began to 
arrive. These were largely repatriates from Russia, 
among whom a normal age distribution existed. The 
usual spectacle of old men and women, frequently 
complete family units with grandparent and grand- 
child, began to be seen. Due to this rapid influx, 
the school had as many as 300 children by January 
1946. Later, families were transferred to other camps 
with a consequent shrinkage of the child population. 
At the time that I visited the school it had an en- 
rollment of 110 children. 


WHEN the school opened the language of instruc- 
tion was at first Yiddish. The native tongues of 
the children were heterogeneous — Polish, Hun- 
garian, Russian, or French. The language most fa- 
miliar to the majority was Yiddish, though this was 
true chiefly of the children from Poland. Hungarian 
children, or those who had been brought up in the 
Siberian tundras, were not likely to know Yiddish. 
It became clear that the children had to be taught 
a common language, which would serve as a bond 
of union as well as a means of intelligibility. Hebrew 
was the obvious choice. 

The emotional tone of the DP camps is pre- 
ponderantly Zionist. With practically no exceptions, 
the children dream of Palestine. The slogan blazoned 
on the class-room walls is Baderekh—on the way, 
and everything learned has to be a preparation for 
this future. 

The Hebrew-speaking school was a retreat. Out- 
side was the courtyard of the DP camp, and the 
cold, dirty barracks. If a child ventured beyond the 
gate, he found himself in hostile Germany along 
whose streets he could hear the dreaded sound of 
German speech and encounter blond, blue-eyed chil- 
dren who stared curiously at the strangers they had 
been taught to fear and hate. But in the class- 
room no alien influence intruded. The illusion of 
“belonging” was complete. The class-room was an 
extension of Palestine not only in speech but in spirit. 
The homeland had sent a ship to rescue the way- 
farers; and the children were aboard waiting for 
the journey home, learning the poems of Palestine, 
and singing its songs. 

In every class-room, the decorations consisted of 
variants of the /eit-motif of the “return.” Streamers 
and placards with Hebrew slogans carefully lettered 
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and decorated with “Stars of David” announced in 
one way or another that the homeless children had 
a land of their own which awaited them. Artzenu, 
‘Our land,” was the fairy-land world which had a 
reality more compelling than the disastrous present. 
On the walls hung pictures in colored crayon, simply 
conceived and crudely executed, showing the bloom- 
ing fields and sunlit hills of Artzenu, the land of 
Israel. The shivering, ill-clad children gazed at the 
pictures of brown-limbed, radiant Palestinian boys 
and gitls and dreamed of the moment when they 
could join the players in the valley of the Emek 
or the Sharon. 

In the kindergartens the thin little tots sang Pal- 
estinian nursery songs and played games following 
instructions in Hebrew: Ekhad, Shnayim, Sholosh 
(one, two, three). A pretty little girl stood up and 
recited a poem, degel, degel (the flag). Of course, 
the flag she described was that of Zion. 

In the upper classes, the children studied the 
history of their people, the Bible, and the geography 
of Palestine with more than ordinary industry: These 
were subjects in which many of them had had no 
previous instruction. They had arrived destitute, 
stripped of the shreds of East-European background 
which had once been theirs—the national heroes 
of the countries in which they had been born and 
tortured. In the DP school, the raiment of tradition 
was being returned. The naked were again clothed. 


I HAPPENED to enter a room during Bible study. 
The text for the day dealt with the glories of 
Solomon's temple. The children were enthusiastically 
describing its size and splendor. This was no usual 
Sunday-school class where the verses about Solo- 
mon’s grandeur seem as remote in time and space 
as they actually are. In the dismal DP barrack, 
Solomon was more real than the Nazi storm-troopers 
some of them remembered, perhaps because Solomon 
made more sense. The children had to awaken from 
the barbaric nightmare they had known to the true 
world of Solomon’s temple and the valley of Es- 
draelon if they were to survive. Instinctively they 
sought this reality. 

In a fifth grade class where the median age of 
the children was 12, we discussed life in the DP 
camp. The children were outspoken in their criti- 
cism. They did not like Landsberg. Why? The first 
answer given was: “We want to be in Palestine. 
Why should we be in Germany? We have a land 
of our own.” That was the chief objection. Then 
came another characteristic answer: “We do not 
want to eat the bread of charity.” 

One boy told me: “The people here are sick of 
Auntie UNRRA. They'd like to have a chance to 
work and make their own living.” “Auntie UNRRA,” 
was a nickname I was to hear applied often with 
a mixture of derision and gratitude. 

Complaints about the quality of the food, clothing, 
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and shelter followed, but the complaints of the 
children were never as bitter as those of their elders. 
In fact, the younger the children the less exacting 
were their demands. Many of them had never known 
adequate food and decent surroundings. They had 
no basis of comparison. 

I wanted to know whether life in Landsberg 
offered any advantages. Wasn’t there a brighter side 
which they had failed to mention? 

One little girl said, “Yes, there are opportunities 
to learn.” The children agreed that education was 
something they were acquiring and they showed me 
their note-books with lessons in algebra, English, 
and, of course, Hebrew. The note-books were marked 
“War Relief Services, National Catholic Conference, 
US.A.” 

In a class for younger children, where the average 
age was ten, I asked the same questions. Here the 
children were more kindly disposed to life in Lands- 
berg. They went to school, they told me, they played, 
they had clubs. It wasn’t at all bad. But, they didn’t 
want to stay here. 

“Why not?” I wanted to know, ‘Landsberg sounds 
like a nice place from what you tell me.” 

A small, dark boy with a thin sweet face raised 
his hand. He whispered his answer so faintly that 
I could hardly hear him. 

“Talk louder, Yankele,” urged the teacher. 

Yankele repeated his answer: “It is a sin to stay 
in a land where so much Jewish blood has been shed.” 

The child’s voice was so earnest, that even the 
teacher, to whom such answers were surely familiar, 
was affected. She told me later that Yankele had 
been hidden for a year and a half in a cellar. That 
was why he still whispered. He had almost lost 
the use of his voice. Yankele wore a skull-cap; he 
came of orthodox parents. Perhaps that is why he 
had begun his answer with the words: “It is a sin.” 


IN ANOTHER Class, where the children were in their 
teens, I again walked in upon Bible study. The 


youngsters had just read the passage in Numbers 


which dealt with Cities of Refuge. (According to 
the Mosaic Law certain cities were to be designated 
as places of asylum for those who had uninten- 
tionally killed a fellowman. The involuntary homi- 
cide could flee to one of these cities to seek refuge 
from the vengeance of the victim’s kinsmen.) 

The class discussion of the concept of the “in- 
nocent” murderer and his rights under old Judaic 
law was ideally calculated to lead to subjects nearer 
home. “Relate it to life,” is a cardinal pedagogic 
precept, so without forcing the issue unduly I was 
able to ask the children a question which for them 
was by no means academic: “Do you think there 
were any innocent Germans?” The question was 
being discussed constantly in the American press, 
and supposed experts were offering their views. I 
wanted to hear the judgment of these children, old 
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enough already to have opinions and certainly more 
deeply involved in the problem than most of those 
whose views were before the public. 

Child after child said: “They knew, of course, 
they knew what was happening.” 

The question of retribution was raised. “If the 
Germans all knew should they be punished?” 

I expected an outburst of general vengefulness. 
In an American class-room, I had often heard the 
simple counsel: ‘They should get a taste of their 
own medicine.” But the reaction was unexpected. 

A little girl got up and said: “They should be 
punished, too.” When I asked her to be more spe- 
cific, should they be treated as Jews had been 
treated by Germans? she said with genuine shock: 

“No, no. Jews can’t do those things; maybe they 
should be treated the way the Russians treat them, 
not pampered.” 

A boy stood up: “They should pay for what 
they've done. But even if we had the power we 
wouldn’t put them in gas-chambers. How could Jews 
do such things?” 

The majority agreed with this sentiment. I was 
amazed at the generosity of the victims, and to 
make sure that my poll was accurate I asked if 
there were no dissenting opinions. 

A boy who had previously taken no part in the 
discussion raised his hand. He said slowly: “If I 
could find the man who killed my father and mother, 
I would kill him.” But he stressed the fact that he 
wanted to kill not any German, but the particular 
guilty German. 

The discussion was becoming uncomfortably per- 
sonal. I looked about the room. A dark girl in a 
front-seat was weeping. The teacher whispered to 
me, “Her whole family was killed.” In another part 
of the room, a child was dabbing at her eye with 
a handkerchief. And to my horror, I noticed that 
the teacher was on the verge of tears, too. 

I knew that in another moment, a general wave 
of hysteria might break out in the room. I quickly 
shifted the subject. English came to the rescue. 
Would the children like to know something about 
American school-children before I left? Yes, the 
children would like to know. 


I LEARNED something from that experience. The 
blundering idiocy with which I had embarked on 
the practice of the prime pedagogic tenet ‘Relate 
it to life,” was not likely to be repeated by me in 
these surroundings where everything sooner or later 
related to death. 

At the end of the period, the teacher, a young 
woman in her very early twenties, went out with me. 
She started to apologize for her lack of self-control, 
and then she began to weep openly. “I can’t bear 
to see the children cry,” she said. 

“One has to be so careful,” she told me. Once 
she had begun to write “Honor thy father and 
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mother” on the black-board. And then she remem- 
bered in time. Most of the children in her class had 
no father and mother. She hastily wrote another 
commandment for the children to copy. 

And when the holidays came, she wanted to teach 
the children how to write notes of greeting to their 
families, but when she started to show them how 
to spell “Dear Mother” in Hebrew, she substituted, 
“Dear friend.” 

I learned something about the teachers also from 
this incident. Despite their apparent self-possession 
and exemplary discipline, the under-current of ten- 
sion was strong. It could hardly be otherwise. The 
young woman before me had spent the war years in 
a ghetto, and then in the torture-chamber of Ravens- 
bruck. Her wounds were even deeper and rawer 
than those of the children, because though she had 
an adult’s greater self control she had none of child- 
hood’s resilience. 

One had to walk warily in this world of graves 
and ghosts. The apparent calm and ease with which 
children an dadults alike spoke of the gas-chambers 
and the “chimneys” was deceptive. At any moment 
the great anguish might break through. 


THE supply of illustrative material drawn from ex- 
perience was inexhaustible. No teacher could have 
desired richer sources to tap, and the children did 
not have to cudgel their brains in order to produce 
frighteningly appropriate similes. The more far- 
fetched, fantastic the situation under discussion 
the more likely it was to evoke the response of 
recognition. I don’t know how fabulous an account 
of a normal, average child’s life in some American 
town might have seemed to these children. I had no 
occasion to watch the effect of such a wonder-tale. 
Here the common-places were of another kind. 

A Bible class was studying the life of Moses; they 
were reading the part where the infant Moses is left 
by his mother among the bulrushes. The teacher 
wanted to know if the mother was justified in aban- 
doning her child to an unknown woman, the Egyp- 
tian princess. Was that how a real mother would 
act? This was no problem for the children. They 
had to make no effort of the mind and imagination 
beyond their years in order to produce replies. Of 
course, agreed the children, that’s how a real mother 
would act. One little girl mentioned mothers whom 
she had seen throwing children out of trains to save 
them from certain extermination. Perhaps a com- 
passionate passer-by would pick up the child. An- 
other child had been present when a baby had been 
thrown over a fence during an “action.” And, fi- 
nally, a boy got up and said, “Some of us in this 
class were given by our mothers to Poles. That's 
how we escaped.” 

In another class Jewish holidays were being stud- 
ied. Many of the children had forgotten their relig- 


ious training or had been too young to receive any 
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when the deportation began. The teacher was ex- 
plaining the significance of the prayer of Kol Nidre, 
in which Marranos, secret Jews who accepted Chris- 
tianity in fear of the Inquisition, pray for forgive- 
ness for the false vows they must make. Here, too, 
the children had no lack of parallels to offer. Had 
not their parents done the same thing if they lived 
on “Aryan” papers? And what about those Jews in 
Poland who had baptized their children to save them 
from death? Everything the teacher was saying was 
familiar—Egypt, the Inquisition. It was just like 
today. 

The Cities of Refuge appeared again when I visited 
an orthodox school, maintained by a strictly relig- 
ious group in a camp in Ulm. In the secular schools, 
called the “‘people’s schools,” modern methods of 
instruction were used in so far as the teachers were 
acquainted with them. The orthodox school, how- 
ever, was a perfect replica of an old-fashioned 
Polish Yeshivah. Little boys with earlocks, wearing 
skull-caps, sat bending over their books, swaying 
back and forth. They were studying the Torah, in- 
toning the passages in the traditional sing-song. A 
knotty problem had arisen in connection with the 
Cities of Refuge! If a man accidentally strikes a 
pregnant woman who is passing by while he is en- 
gaged in a fight with a man whom he wants to kill, 
and she should die, what should be his punishment? 
Is he to be sent to the asylum for involuntary homi- 
cides? The verdict of the Law was that this refuge 
was to be denied him because, though he had had no 
homicidal impulse toward the actual victim, the de- 
sire to kill had been the cause of the fight. Since he 
had murder in his heart, he could not qualify as an 
unwilling killer. 

The boys discussed the pros and cons of this prob- 
lem in crime and punishment with zeal and obvi- 
ous appreciation of the fine points involved. In the 
Yeshivah I maintained a discreet silence, as befits an 
ignorant woman, but the students themselves offered 
their experiences as illustrative material. One boy 
said: ‘“That’s how it is in Russia; they exile you to 
Siberia for a crime.” Another boy grew indignant at 
the comparison, “Siberia is a punishment,” he remon- 
strated. “The City of Refuge was an asylum, not a 
prison.” On consideration, the class agreed that the 
ethical plane of Biblical Law was superior to that of 
modern legislation. 

The Yeshivah I observed was not likely to make a 
favorable impression on a casual visitor. Quite apart 
from the ear-locks and costumes of the students, the 
modern ear was bound to be outraged by the sing- 
song, the shouted answers, the irritating swaying, 
the abominable posture. But if intellectual energy 
and a high regard for the ethical implications of the 
issues so eagerly dissected were virtues, these were to 
be observed in abundance despite the unpromising 
exterior. : 

One of the most poignant moments in the course 
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of my visits—perhaps because the pathos was so un- 
conscious—was my encounter with Yossele in a DP 
school in Berlin. Yossele was a round-faced cherub 
who looked like a four year old but was actually 
six. He had been hidden for two years in the forests 
near Poland where his parents had perished. An ac- 
quaintance took charge of him and brought him to 
Berlin when the flight to the American Zone started. 
Yossele, despite his experiences, was wonderfully 
precocious and the pride of the class when visitors 
came. For my benefit he was urged to display his 
talents, which he did by declaiming a long Yiddish 
poem about a wolf and a lamb. In the poem, the 
wolf who is about to devour the lamb, offers all 
kinds of specious excuses for his intention. The lamb 
keeps pleading his case, pointing out plaintively the 
falsity of each accusation. Some of the acts with 
which the wolf charges him happened before he was 
born; he had never been in the locality where an- 
other alleged crime was committed, and so forth for 
a number of stanzas. Finally, the wolf tires of the 
futile discussion, and announces brusquely: “Dz 
must nit vergessen, as ich will fressen.” Yossele, 
and the other lambs, laughed merrily. 


THE majority of the teachers who work in these 
schools have had no professional training. Educa- 
tors, like all intellectuals, enjoyed a high priority in 
the Nazi extermination program. Many of the 
younger teachers had as their sole qualification the 
fact that they had managed to graduate from one of 
the Jewish seminaries or gymnasiums of Poland be- 
fore the war started. They knew Hebrew well— 
that was a prime requisite—and with the aid of a 
single text book and their natural intelligence they 
taught the children as best they could. A few—to be 
found particularly among those who had been evac- 
uated to Russia—were professional teachers who 
had studied and taught in the world famous institu- 
tions of Polish Jewry. The experienced guided their 
colleagues and assisted in the management of the 
school—the working out of programs and of cur- 
riculums. 

I was tremendously impressed by the results they 
obtained as well as by their esprit de corps. Not all 
observers shared my estimate. I had occasion to see 
the report of a young American voluntary agency 
worker who was describing the poor physical condi- 
tions of the school in the camp to which she had been 
assigned. She wrote: “The teaching staff is very 
poor. Most of them are not graduated teachers; 
they are very selfish and ask for things for them- 
selves only and very rarely for the school. The prin- 
cipal is a very disagreeable man. He always puts 
his personal needs above the school. He demanded 
weekly packages from Joint, 4 packs of cigarettes a 
week from A.J.D.C., suits, coats, etc.” 

Possibly the experiences of this reporter were par- 
ticularly unfortunate, but even if her indictment 
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were accurate, it is interesting to note its terms: the 
members of the faculty want some return for their 
work. The apex of this greed is exemplified by the 
principal’s demand for four packs of cigarettes a 
week, and for some clothing. I came upon the com- 
plaint of “‘selfishness’” among the DP’s repeatedly. 
As it was generally made by individuals who were 
themselves amply rewarded for their philanthropic 
efforts in good American dollars, not to mention 
their abundant supply of American food and cigar- 
ettes, it was a little hard to see the point. Neither 
the military nor the personnel ef UNRRA and the 
voluntary agencies were contributing their services 
gratis. But a DP who had the indecency to ask for 
better rations—pitiful at best—or a few cigarettes in 
return for his extra work would be freely criticized 
as lazy, ungrateful, and lacking in social responsi- 
bility. 

The teachers who worked in the DP camps were 
putting in a difficult and nerve-racking day’s work, 
yet in class after class, the first request that I heard 
from the instructors was for more books and writing 
materials for the children. ““Won’t America send us 
books?” Only later did questions of the teachers’ 
personal needs arise. Several times during my stay 
in Germany I heard dark rumors of teachers’ strikes. 
The teachers would not come to classes unless they 
received a better “category” in the distribution of 
Joint packages—the sole pay for work. It seemed 
a very modest objective, but the sense of shock at the 
notion of teachers ‘“‘striking’” was acute. Even the 
teachers were divided in their score; many refused 
to “desert” the children. Nothing came of one such 
threatened strike and the sense of responsibility 
towards the children proved to be the prime con- 
sideration. 


A TEACHERS’ organization had been formed for the 
purpose of enabling the teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with pedagogic procedure in other camps and 
to profit from whatever trained educators could be 
found in their midst. I attended a teachers’ meet- 
ing in the Chaplain’s center in Berlin. Teachers 
from all the DP camps in the American sector of 
Berlin were represented. The gathering was very 
much like one of the countless department meetings 
with which I am familiar, except that here attend- 
ance was voluntary, and the meeting took place in 
the evening instead of immediately after school 
hours. In my professional experience evening meet- 
ings would be viewed as an unwarranted infringe- 
ment on precious free time. 

The teachers, men and women, presented their 
class-room problems. They discussed the relative 
merits of the literature books that could be obtained. 
Should they try to order Mendele or Peretz? Any 
one who has ever been present at an English 
teachers’ meeting where the faculty discusses the 
advisability of dropping Travels with a Donkey but 
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is told by the head of the department that there are 
five hundred good copies in stock, therefore the 
teachers will please continue with the Travels, would 
recognize the nature of the problems raised. 

The question of the Prophets was next on the 
agenda. Would it be better for the children to study 
the early or later prophets? Which would give them 
more spirit ? 

The principal, faithful to the doctrine of ‘relate 
it to life,” suggested that since spring was in the 
offing there should be a project on spring. True, 
the DP camps were not ideal places for nature study, 
but it would be well for the children to learn some- 
thing about flowers and birds. Perhaps they could 
plant a garden somewhere. That’s what they used 
to do in Poland in the spring. In May the children 
used to plant beautiful gardens on the school 
grounds. Children should learn and work—that 
would prepare them for Palestine. 

A teacher suggested the advisability of a vacation 
in the summer months. It was hard for the children 
to keep their minds on school-work in the heat. I 
could sympathize with the teachers’ longing for a 
vacation; however, another teacher arose and stated 
that though school-work in the summer time left 
much to be desired, it might not be wise to abandon 
the children to their own devices for two months. 
“After all,” she said, ‘“‘we are not in a vacation re- 
sort but a DP camp.” The teachers agreed; there 
would be no vacation. Only fellow teachers can ap- 
preciate the extent of this sacrifice. 


WHEN the meeting was over, the teachers expressed 
a desire to hear from the American colleague. I ex- 
pected the request. No matter how tired the audi- 
ence was of greetings from the “great Jewish com- 
munity overseas,” of commendations for their valor, 
and of expressions of hope for their speedy deliver- 
ance, courtesy demanded that each visitor arise and 
proceed with his piece. Something had been tor- 
menting me in all of my contacts with the children 
in the DP camps—their simple faith, their absolute 
assurance that the end of their bitter road was Pales- 
tine, and that nothing could happen to keep them 
from the promised land. The completeness of this 
conviction frightened me. The children had already 
suffered blows and shocks beyond the human mind 
to imagine. Supposing political developments pre- 
vented their reaching Artzenu, were they able to en- 
dure another major blow? Every element in the 
school fed and stimulated their natural longing for 
“home.” Was this wise from the point of view of 
the child’s interests? Should they not be prepared 
for other eventualities? 

I knew that to raise this question was heresy. I 
ran the danger of giving serious offence, in addition 
to being viewed as a traitor to Zionism. None of 
these prospects was pleasant but I decided to chance 
it. I used the pedagogic lingo suitable to the occa- 
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sion in the hope of making the issue more palatable. 
Was indoctrination a sound educational method— 
even indoctrination for Zionism? In view of the 
present political picture were not the children being 
raised in an unreal world? What about the danger 
of further psychological injury if other eventualities 
were not taken into account? 

From the heat of the discussion that followed, I 
realized that I had hit on a vital issue. 

“Maybe it’s not good pedagogy to present only 
one side of a case,” said one young woman pas- 
sionately, “but we can’t afford such luxuries. The 
children have. nothing, nothing. What should we 
talk about—the blessings of Poland? They know 
them. Or the visas for America? They can’t get 
them. The map of Eretz is their salvation.” 

There was much talk along these lines, but I re- 
member most vividly a tired-looking, middle-aged 
man who spoke with less vehemence than most of 
his colleagues. 

“I have been a teacher all my life, and I also 
know about modern methods. Indoctrination may 
not be good for normal children in normal surround- 
ings. But what is normal here? How can you make 
the same demands of us in the DP camps in Marien- 
dorf as you do of your colleagues in a free American 
high-school. Auf a krumme fuss passt a krumme 
shuh. (A crooked foot needs a crooked shoe.)” 


SCHOOLING in the “communities” represents a dis- 
tinct problem. Most of these are too small to support 
schools of their own, and the question of sending 
children to the local German schools arises. This is 
done in some cases. However, wherever the size of 
the community permits, attempts to establish autono- 
mous Jewish institutions are in progress. One of the 
most ambitious efforts of this kind is the Hebrew 
high-school in Munich which has an enrollment of 
several hundred children. The curriculum of the 
school is comprehensive and includes the usual 
middle-school subjects. 

With the help of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee and the cooperation of the military authorities, 
which must allot such scarce items as paper, the 
Central Committee has undertaken the preparation 
and printing of text-books for the schools. Thou- 
sands of copies are already off the presses, among 
them Hebrew grammars, arithmetic texts, and a book 
about Palestine, “Artzenu.”’ 

Great energy and ingenuity are being displayed to 
enable the children to continue to be the “people of 
the book.” As the imprisonment in the DP camps 
continues, the problems multiply and become more 
acute. Make-shift tools and make-shift instruction 
cannot be depended on indefinitely. Aware of the 
need of bolstering the educational structure, Pales- 
tine sent 100 trained teachers for service in the DP 
camps of Germany and Austria. They know how to 
straighten the crooked foot. 
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Histadrut Industry in the Jewish State 


by Gerhard Muenzner 


$ ees ECONOMY of the Jewish State will be sub- 

ject to the same laws as apply to every national 

economy. Our first task will therefore be to achieve 
an economic equilibrium, or in other words, a bal- 
anced import and export policy. 

In principle, a national economy can prosper under 
two conditions only: either it is self-supporting, 7.e. 
produces all the raw materials, finished goods, serv- 
ices, etc. required for its own consumption; or it 
disposes of so large a surplus of raw materials, 
finished goods, or services that it can exchange them 
in international trade for those consumption goods 
which it lacks. The first possibility exists nowhere, 
because no’ country can satisfy all its requirements 
without imports from other countries. This applies 
even to such entities as Russia and the U.S.A. We 
shall therefore have to adjust our economy in the 
Land of Israel to the second alternative, i.e., produce 
a surplus of exportable goods which will enable 
us to buy the consumption goods we require from 
other surplus countries of the world. Or, to use 
the termini technici of present-day economics, we 
shall have to produce by exports, either of goods or 
services, the hard currency surplus which will allow 
us to import our requirements. If we fail to achieve 
this, our balance of payments will become perma- 
nently adverse, and our economic system will be in 
acute danger. We have been able to avoid this here- 
tofore, because of currency imports deriving from 
the contributions of world Jewry which have, during 
the thirty years of mandatory government, made it 
possible for us to reach a satisfactory balance of 
payments, even though as a matter of course im- 
ports into Palestine considerably exceed exports. 
But this is a palliative, not a cure for a chronically 
adverse balance of trade. 

We will find a cure only by using all our skill 
and resources to increase our production capacity. 
Three ways lead toward this goal: 

1) Strengthening our agricultural sector with a view 
to providing locally, as far as physically and 
geographically feasible, the largest possible part 
of our essential consumption requirements; 

2) Strengthening our industrial capacity so as to 
adjust our industries to production for export; 

3) Laying much greater weight on “exportable serv- 
ices,” e.g. by extending our shipping trade, sell- 
ing passages and freight to other countries, and 
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expanding the tourist traffic, which is in a way 
an “export” consumed: within the country in 
exchange for the currency payments of our 
visitors. 

In this article we shall deal mainly with the sec- 
ond point of this program, namely with the develop- 
ment of industry, and particularly with the possi- 
bilities of Histadrut industry. 


Special Features of Histadrut Industry: 

Wuat is the present situation of Histadrut indus- 
tries? If we survey the position, we find that the 
Histadrut has shown a decided propensity for certain 
lines, in the first instance, for metal industry and the 
production of building materials, the most important 
consumption goods in the home market. We have 
so far shown little interest in the establishment of 
industries capable of creating exportable surpluses, 

a fact which is obvious from the following analysis. 
The industries of the labor sector (and I refer to 

all industries owned or controlled by the Histadrut, 

whether independent institutions, cooperative so- 
cieties, industrial establishments within cooperative 
settlements, or mixed forms, either of combinations 
of Histadrut institutions or of Histadrut institutions 
with private capital) operate in the following lines: 

Metal industry: iton foundries, non-ferrous metal 
foundry, enamelling works, machine shops, build- 
ing hardware, iron construction of all kinds, agri- 
cultural machines and implements, irrigation 
apparatuses, pumps, looms, laundry machines, 
fittings, steel and tin containers, taps and cocks, 
water and oil tanks, boilers, precision instruments, 
water-meters, construction of launches. 

Building materials: cement, silicate and clay bricks, 
fire bricks, stone works, marble slabs, pre-cast 
cement units, gypsum, lime, ceramics, wash basins, 
W.C., tiles. 

Glass: window glass, glass containers, scientific 
instruments for industries and laboratories, am- 
poules. 

Wood: plywood, boxes, motorcar bodies, window 
frames, doors, boat-building, various woodworks. 

Foodstuffs: edible oils, flour and fodder mills, glu- 
cose, starch, jams, citrus juice and concentrates, 
preserves. 

Textile and footwear: cloth of all kinds, shoes, gym 
shoes, rubber boots. 

Chemicals: paints, anti-corrosion materials. 

Various: batteries, soap, cosmetics, diamond pol- 
ishing. 

I have mentioned only the most essential industries. 

There are, of course, many side-lines. 
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The list shows, first of all, that the development 
of Histadrut industries was largely influenced by war 
conditions. Those factories for whose products the 
demand was particularly high during the war be- 
cause of large orders from military and civil au- 
thorities had an outstanding development. This 
applies in the first instance to the major fields of 
building materials, window glass, and metal industry. 
The manufacture of special machinery such as looms, 
pumps, agricultural machinery, which could not be 
imported owing to war-time conditions, and the 
production of foodstuffs, citrus concentrates, jams 
and preserves takes second place. It is obvious that 
our industries were not set up on the principle of 
producing goods for export, but with a view to satis- 
fying the demands of the home market which in- 
creased heavily during the war owing to the general 
scarcity of goods. One of our most important tasks 
in the new state will be to balance our industrial 
set-up by creating export industries, particularly in 
the field of mass production. 


IN TRYING to achieve this we shall have to observe 
certain principles which apply equally to economic 
entities all over the world: 

1) We shall have to exploit to the utmost raw ma- 
terials existing in this country. Palestine is poor 
in raw materials. There are potash, bromine, 
salt, limestone, marble, minerals, citrus, and in 
a certain sense, also, oil products. Histadrut in- 
dustry has not made much use of these materials, 
with the exception of its quarries (90 percent 
of all Jewish-owned quarries are worked by Hista- 
drut plants) and of citrus by-products. In hardly 
any Histadrut industry are potash or other chemi- 
cals the basic raw materials. 

2) Though we lack abundant basic raw materials, 
we possess a not less valuable asset, our man- 
power, the skill, intelligence and devotion of our 
workers’ community. This fact presents great 
potentialities for the establishment of industries 
where the value of imported raw materials is 
relatively small in relation to the value of the 
finished product. Switzerland is a well-known 
and much quoted example of a country poor in 
raw materials, with conditions unfavorable for 
agriculture, in most parts of its economy de- 
pendent on imports from abroad, which none- 
theless- was able to secure practically a world 
export monopoly in certain standard products. 
Palestine can go the same way: within a few 
years a flourishing diamond polishing industry, 
the second largest in the world, has been set up, 
which is even now one of our biggest dollar 
producers. 


Planning 
IT SEEMS to me that in shaping the future of His- 
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tadrut industry, we should follow the example of 
other countries and draft a plan for a pre-deter- 
mined period, say five years. The guiding principle 
of the plan should be the exploitation of available 
raw materials and of our man-power, without con- 
sidering occasional demands of uncertain duration. 
Industries built up to satisfy artificial demands are 
liable to suffer severe setbacks upon the return of 
normal conditions, when they are unable to stand 
foreign competition and even protective custom 
tariffs cannot save them. 

Our strongest point is our man-power which should 
enable us to produce a range of high-grade export 
lines. I want to lay special stress on the term “high- 
grade.” We cannot afford to manufacture low-grade 
mass products, because we will be quite unable to 
compete with the United States, for example. Fur- 
thermore, low-grade mass production, as in the case 
of Japan before the war, might have to be based 
on a combination of extreme mechanization and 
unskilled, underpaid labor. Our production, how- 
ever, must be based on workmanship of the highest 
international standard, sufficient mechanization, and 
first class equipment. 

We shall have to begin with working those raw 
materials which are available in sufficient quantity. 
A large plant should be constructed for the pro- 
duction of soda ash, which is used in quantity by 
our glass factories and whose raw materials, sodium 
and lime, are available on the spot. This might be 
the first case of a self-supporting section within our 
Histadrut economy, because the Palestinian demand 
for this important article, which has become of ex- 
tremely short supply everywhere in the world, comes 
almost exclusively from Histadrut industries. An- 
other line of high importance is the manufacture 
of chemical fertilizer with locally available raw ma- 
terials. We should also be able to make more exten- 
sive use of our own sulphur resources. 

Stone works will be further extended and moder- 
nized. There is no reason why Palestinian marble 
should not be able to compete on the world market 
with Italian marble, the more so, since we can 
easily make up by up-to-date equipment for Italy’s 
advantage in long tradition and cheap labor. 

We shall also have to consider establishing larger 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries, extending 
our existing paint works and, perhaps no less im- 
portant, creating a modern plastics industry. This 
industry offers particularly good prospects for export, 
though requiring a relatively big capital investment. 
This investment, on the other hand, can easily be 
amortized by large production. 

As regards our metal industry it will be essential 
to achieve a higher degree of standardization. At 
the beginning of the war we had already started 
manufacturing high-grade articles such as pumps 
and washing machines. With our up-to-date equip- 
ment, we shall be able to undertake the manufacture 
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of electric refrigerators — a product which offers 
unique opportunities in the Near Eastern countries, 
and of electric motors, which will help us advance 
in mechanizing our industry in general. 

Our chief attention will have to go towards the 
establishment of industries where the value of im- 
ported raw materials is small in relation to the value 
of the finished product. The idea of establishing 
an optical and a watch industry is not new. But 
these are long-term programs and the obstacles 
standing in their way, particularly the monopolistic 
attitude of Switzerland and the consequent difficulty 
in importing into Palestine the requisite machine- 
tools, should not be underrated. Nevertheless, we 
should succeed in the long run because we have the 
persistence, the initiative, and the will to success. 
There are other industries which are partly in an 
experimental stage, such as the manufacture of glass- 
wool, of precision glass instruments, neon tubes, and 
the like, and which in the course of time will doubt- 
less be in a position to produce marketable export 
articles. 

In the field of foodstuffs we shall have to take 
up again the plan of establishing a sugar industry, 
and we have reason to believe that such an ambi- 
tious scheme will in time succeed if sufficiently 
financed. 

In connection with plans for the expansion of 
agriculture, the irrigation of the Negev, and the 
realization of the Lowdermilk Plan, it will become 
imperative to solve the problem of producing irri- 
gation pipe, for which sound plans are already under 
consideration. 

In Haifa Bay, our metal industry should be ex- 
panded to form a real “heavy industry.” The program 
should embrace rolling mills, both steel and copper. 
This large scale industrial development plan will, 
of course, necessitate the extension of existing electri- 
cal power plants. This will be necessary also in Tel- 
Aviv to serve the needs of the Negev. The old 
project of erecting a gas works in Tel-Aviv for which 
detailed plans had been developed ten years ago 
should be taken up, and, finally, the railway net- 
work should be modernized, especially by building 
a direct connection, wholly electrified, between Haifa 
and Tel-Aviv. 

Apart from this industrial development scheme, 
plans will have to be considered immediately for 
carrying out large-scale building and road construc- 
tion schemes which indirectly will influence our 
industrial activity. Priority Number One will be a 
country-wide housing plan providing the construc- 
tion of workers’ flats and houses. Our highways, 
especially that linking Tel-Aviv with Haifa should 
be enlarged, at least to a double-lane metalled road. 
A large grain elevator, a crying necessity in our 
country, should be erected in Haifa Port Area. 


IN THIS connection it is worth while to mention 
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that other Near Eastern countries have large scale 
industrial development schemes under active con- 
sideration. Egypt plans to erect a plant for the manu- 
facture of chemical fertilizers with an envisaged 
production of 435,000 tons a year. A steel works, 
to be constructed in Upper Egypt, will provide an 
annual output of more than 90,000 tons. The Iran 
government is considering blueprints for a seven-year 
plan, embracing irrigation schemes, the construction 
of roads and railways, and the establishment of a 
modern merchant fleet. 

The above is only a rough outline; this article 
does not attempt at examining in detail all possible 
developments, but rather at drawing attention to 
some outstanding problems to be tackled. 


How to Finance It? 

A QUERY on this point is certainly justified. A 
plan which involves around fifty million pounds re- 
quires government assistance. Our new state will 
have to place at the disposal of all industry large 
guarantee and promotion funds accruing from pro- 
tective customs tariffs and similar sources. There may 
furthermore be funds supplied by the United States 
for the execution of irrigation projects, particularly 
of the Lowdermilk plan for which financing plans are 
already under consideration. But for our direct pro- 
gram, we should not rely on foreign help. We are 
strong enough ourselves if only we obey certain 
basic principles. The first and main one is concen- 
tration. It is high time that we made an end of the 
unnecessary organizational dispersion of Histadrut 
industries. All industries of the same kind should, 
whatever their legal form, whether a directly con- 
trolled Histadrut institution, a cooperative society, 
or part of a communal settlement, be brought under 
one common roof. Experience everywhere has shown 
that the smaller a debtor is, the greater will be his 
difficulties in obtaining credit. Accordingly, the 
stronger our industries become by concentration, the 
easier their access to the international capital market 
for the issue of bonds, and common and preferred 
stock. The free capital market cannot be expected 
to find its way through the maze of the variegated 
units of our Histadrut economy. We must unite, 
and the best means to achieve this is the establish- 
ment of a General Industrial Holding Company of 
the Histradut, a plan which has been under considera- 
tion for several years. This company will hold the 
totality of shares of industries organized within the 
Histadrut, whatever their legal form. The share 
capital of the company will, at conservative esti- 
mation, reach about 4 million pounds which will 
enable it to issue bonds and preferred stock to a quite 
considerable figure. Further advantages of this con- 
centration will be cheaper production costs on ac- 
count of larger, and therefore, cheaper purchases of 
raw materials, more rational production programs, 
better use of man-power, joint sales and export policy. 
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In short, we shall be in a position to do real, effec- 
tive planning. Now is the time to take matters in 
hand if we want to succeed. 

I have so far referred only to Histadrut industries, 
but it should be clearly understood that our aim is 
certainly not to keep non-Histadrut enterprise out 
of our plan. The contrary is true: we must continue 
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to encourage the investment of non-Histadrut capital 
in new industries. All of us, whether Histadrut insti- 
tution or not, have one aim in common: a sound 
economic system which can withstand any blow and 
which will achieve a first-rate reputation on the 
international market. We can do the job, because 
we have the tools. 


The Civil Rights Controversy 


by Emanuel Greenberg 


| aesapecsengic TRUMAN'S appeal to Congress for 
new civil rights legislation comes at a time when 
the American people are perhaps more aware of the 
minority or race problem than ever before in our 
history. This is especially true of the Negro prob- 
lem, which is the source of most of the present con- 
troversy regarding the civil rights program. Hardly 
a week passes during which the press does not re- 
port some incident of gross discrimination against 
the Negro. 

What makes these incidents news, however, is not 
the act of discrimination, but the refusal of the 
Negro to submit to and accept discriminatory treat- 
ment. Both in the north and the south there is evi- 
dence that the American Negro is rebelling against 
the second class citizenship to which he has been to 
a considerable degree confined. Furthermore, today 
the Negro question has ceased being only a matter 
of domestic concern; it has by now assumed inter- 
national significance. The National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People has brought a 
formal complaint against the United States in the 
United Nations, based on the human rights provi- 
sions of the U.N. charter. The complaint charging 
that Negro citizens jn the United States are denied 
full and equal rights will undoubtedly be used to 
great advantage by Soviet Russia in her current con- 
flict with America. While the fact that American citi- 
zens can openly and without fear bring their griev- 
ances against their own government before an inter- 
national body speaks well for our country, the very 
existence of these grievances may aid world Com- 
munism. 


THE President's program for civil rights legislation 
is in partial implementation of the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. The Presi- 
dent requested that the Congress enact into law the 
following proposals: (1) The establishment of a 
Permanent Commission on Civil Rights. This com- 
mission is to review policies and practices and make 
recommendations to the President. This proposal 
also calls for the establishment of a joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Civil Rights, as well as the en- 
largement of the Civil Rights Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. (This division was first established 


in 1939. It has been hindered in its work by lack 
of funds and personnel. As the name implies, the 
Civil Rights Division was created to enforce Federal 
statutes relating to civil rights.) (2) To make 
lynching a Federal crime. (3) To abolish the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a condition to the right to 
vote in any election to fill a Federal office. (4) To 
establish a permanent Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. (5) To prohibit segregation in inter- 
state commerce. 

On the whole the President's program won full 
support from Northern liberals. However, both the 
Republicans and the followers of Henry Wallace 
have charged that the civil rights program was not 
put forward in good faith but is merely a political 
trick to win votes in 1948. To contend that the strat- 
egy of getting votes in the next election played 
no role in the decision to call for civil rights 
legislation would be absurd. But to attempt to dis- 
miss the entire civil rights program as abit of elec- 
tioneering is equally false. Actually, those who cast 
such grave doubts on the President’s good faith are 
themselves engaged in a bit of electioneering. The 
fact is that Mr. Truman’s record both in the Senate 
and in the White House has been one of consistent 
support for liberal and humanitarian measures of 
this kind. At any rate, the President appointed his 
Commission on Civil Rights long before he knew 
that he would have to contend with Henry Wallace’s 
“Third Party.” One should also consider what it 
means for a Democratic President to propose such 
sweeping civil rights legislation at a time when so 
much of the strength of his own party is in the South. 

While some liberals debated the willingness of 
the administration to push civil rights laws through 
Congress, the attitude of the South was made very 
clear from the start. Almost all the political leaders 
of the South came out strongly against the civil 
rights program. From all sides there were threats 
that the Southern Democrats would leave the Demo- 
cratic Party and create a party of their own. Never- 
theless, the Conference of Southern Governors turned 
down a resolution for an immediate split with the 
north pending further study of the situation. The 
Southern press also condemned the President, al- 
though with more restraint than the politicians. 
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Most political observers are inclined to think that 
the Southern Democrats will not desert the party, 
and that the Democratic ticket will have the South- 
ern vote in the 1948 election. This is not the first 
time that the Democrats of the South have threat- 
ened to leave the fold. Under F.D.R. such threats 
were not uncommon, yet the South supported him. 
And there is no question that Truman is personally 
less disliked by the Southerners than Roosevelt. 

What are the prospects of actually passing civil 
rights laws during this Congress? That the plan 
will get only negative votes from the South is cer- 
tain. It is, however, expected and hoped that at 
least certain portions of the proposed measures will 
be supported by the Republicans. Certain Republi- 
can leaders have long favored some of Truman’s 
proposals, and thus there is hope that some part of 
the proposals will be passed by the Congress. The 
legislative future of the entire civil rights program 
naturally depends in large measure on the ‘‘tempera- 
ture” of the next election. 


Quite another question is the probable effect of the 
proposed civil rights program should it be enacted 
into law. Northern liberals have long put a great 
deal of stock in Federal legislation as a means for 
giving the Southern Negro full citizenship. The 
South, on the other hand, has traditionally looked 
upon Federal legislation on the race question as an 
invasion of their rights which must be resisted. Such 
a Southern attitude means that even if all the Presi- 
dent’s proposals were enacted into law this would 
still leave the Negro in the position of a suppressed 
racial group. Nothing is more disheartening in re- 
gard to the future status of the Southern Negro 
than the reaction of the White South to Truman's 
proposals. Almost as one man, the white leaders 
of the South declared that they would fight to up- 
hold White Supremacy. Even liberal Southerners 
who have long attempted to improve the lot of the 
Negro are opposed to further Federal legislation of 
the kind now proposed. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this opposition to the Administration plan 
represents the attitude of the vast majority of South- 
ern whites. In the face of such opposition civil 
rights laws are naturally bound to have a very lim- 
ited effect. Laws do not enforce themselves and the 
difficulty of enforcing laws opposed by vast num- 
bers of people is notoriously great. 

Only about a year ago the state of North Caro- 
lina brought a number of men to trial for the lynch- 
ing of a Negro. There is every reason to believe 
that the state officials were doing everything in their 
power to have the lynchers punished. Yet, although 
the evidence against the defendants was overwhelm- 
ing, the jury refused to convict. At the time there 
was a great deal of talk about a supposed betrayal 
of justice, yet the cold, hard facts of the situation 
were that there was nothing that the state could do 
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but let the defendants go free. 

For this very same reason there are very few, if any, 
convictions under the present Federal Civil Rights 
Statute. It is at present a crime for two or more per- 
sons to conspire to deprive any person of any right 
conferred by the United States Constitution. How- 
ever, the Federal authorities have found that it is 
next to impossible to obtain witnesses for the prose- 
cution in cases involving the civil rights law. Fur- 
thermore, even if witnesses are obtained, the grand 
jury will fail to indict the accused persons or the 
trial jury will refuse to convict. 

It has been suggested by some that when white 
persons are accused of lynching there ought to be 
Negroes on the jury. Aside from the fact that under 
present conditions it is doubtful if any Southern 
Negro would dare sit on such a jury, to speak noth- 
ing of voting for conviction, there are other difh- 
culties. The constitutional guarantee of trial by a 
jury of one’s peers is for the protection of the ac- 
cused, and not of the prosecution. Thus, while a 
Negro tried by an all-White jury has grounds to ap- 
peal, the prosecution cannot appeal a verdict on the 
grounds that colored persons were kept off the jury. 
Apart from all these considerations, since a unani- 
mous vote is required to convict a man of a crime, 
the presence of Negroes on the jury would hardly 
in itself result in the conviction of persons charged 
with lynching. 

All of this ought not to be considered as mean- 
ing that civil rights laws are useless. First of all, the 
tivil rights program has application to other parts of 
the country as well as the South. Violations of civil 
liberties are not unknown in the North, and a Fed- 
eral Commission on Civil Rights could help a great 
deal towards removing unconstitutional restraints on 
liberty. Certainly the F.E.P.C. is as much needed by 
the North as by the South. Furthermore, it is worth- 
while enacting laws which will have only a very lim- 
ited effect, so long as it is for the better. Already 
Supreme Court decisions have enabled more Negro 
voters to go to the polls than ever before. If anti- 
lynching legislation does not appear to be enforce- 
able-in most cases, it is still the moral duty of the 
Federal Government to attempt to accord the Negro 
citizen all the protection possible. Certainly if an 
anti-lynching law will prevent only a few lynchings, 
that itself would make such a law worthwhile. But 
what we must keep in mind is that in the long run 
the solution of the Negro problem (if there be a 
solution) will depend more on a change of popu- 
lar attitudes than on the legislator. 
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Antisemitism and Semitism 


by Leibush Lehrer 


I 


NTISEMITISM cannot be said to have run 
smoothly and evenly across the vast social and 
physical distances that it has traveled in the course 
of its long career. It had its ups and down, its fierce 
eruption at certain moments, and a gentler course at 
others. If such wide range of oscillation is character- 
istic of antisemitism, it is no less so of the literature 
which concerns itself with this theme. Now and 
then, relatively long stretches of time may pass with- 
out its attracting the attention of commentators, 
writers, scientists. At other times the literature on 
antisemitism grows so fast, and in so many lands, 
that it all but defies complete recording. 

This has been case since the rise of Hitler Ger- 
many. Investigations, researches, articles, books have 
deluged the entire field. With the exception of the 
psychoanalysts’ readiness to offer fanciful hypoth- 
eses, it seems that nothing strikingly new has been 
revealed. The economic interpretation seems, with 
some theorists, to be as persistent as antisemitism 
itself, even though there are facts galore to prove 
that it flies in the face of reality. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, is more disheartening than the manifestations 
of murderous Jew-hatred so readily displayed by the 
native population of Soviet Ukraine during Nazi 
occupation. This happened in a country where not 
only had antisemitism been legally banned, but most 
economic assets had been nationalized for a genera- 
tion. Surely, in the Ukraine the Jewish people could 
not possibly incur hatred as bankers and middle class 
exploiters of the working masses. 

Nor, I think, is our understanding of antisemitism 
sufficiently facilitated by the introduction of the con- 
cept of scapegoating. This has been defined as ‘‘a 
phenomenon wherein some of the aggressive ener- 
gies of a person or group are focused upon another 
individual, group or object; the amount of aggres- 
sion and blame being either partly or wholly un- 
warranted.” Now, this is a common psychological 
phenomenon within the daily experience of each of 
us. However, in itself it explains little, unless we 
know something about the character of the group 
against which it is directed. Foreigners, Negroes, 
and Jews, for example, may easily become scape- 
goats, but this can hardly, at least not so readily, 
become the fate of, say, plumbers, cross-eyed people, 
or vegetarians. Hence, scapegoating as an explana- 
tion of antisemitism touches only a particular aspect 
of the problem, which is by no means its most im- 
portant phase. 

As to psychoanalysis, it is true, the theories it has 
advanced in explanation of antisemitism are far off 


the beaten track. Could anyone without the aid of 
psychoanalytic theory think of the practice of circum- 
cision as a cause of Jew-hatred? Such an hypothesis 
was, naturally, impossible at a time when psychology 
had not yet been beset by such extravagant specula- 
tions as the “castration complex” and the like, and 
was generally less liberal with hypothetical assump- 
tions characteristic of orthodox Freudianism. 

There are a number of studies, especially of the 
psychoanalytic school, which attempt to set up a list 
of specific traits of the antisemitic personality. This 
may be helpful in clinical research on personality 
constitution, but I doubt its value in a study of the 
particular type of hostility we are concerned with 
here. For, after all, it is not individual idiosyncrasies 
that we wish to understand. Antisemitism has mani- 
fested itself in forms baffling to human understand- 
ing for hundreds, nay, thousands, of years, by mil- 
lions of people in all corners of the earth. So it is 
not a question of personality traits of particular 
individuals. We may perhaps learn more from the 
“non-typical”” antisemites than from those who are 
generally addicted to unreasonable, violent outbursts 
of opposition and hate. 

Let us bear in mind that antisemitism constitutes 
a relationship between two terms, and that neither 
of them can be understood without the other. No 
amount of analysis of the mentality of the anti- 
semite, however deep and penetrating, will uncover 
the most significant features of this sort of hatred 
unless we know precisely the nature of that against 
which it is directed. In all the discussions and studies 
to which this problem has been subjected, we have, 
I think, concentrated almost solely on dissecting anti- 
semitism, but paid too little attention to ‘‘Semitism,” 
and its full implications both to us and to our Gen- 
tile neighbors. 


II 


AFTER the UN decision in favor of a Jewish state in 
Palestine, an editorial comment in the New York 
Times expressed the idea that it was rather strange 
to form a political state “based upon a religious 
faith.” Strange, indeed. I can imagine what would 
have been the impression upon that international 
body had a religious group, say, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
asked them for a state of their own on the grounds 
of an intolerant attitude of their social environment 
toward their thoroughgoing pacifism. The delegates 
to the UN would have stood dumbfounded in sheer 
inability to grasp what was taking place. Apparently 
the Jewish case did not impress them as so puzzling 
a spectacle. It seems that whatever they may have 
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heard from synagogue or temple pulpits; whatever 
they may have said or written themselves, or ex- 
pressed in their felicitations to their Jewish fellow 
citizens on the occasion of the Jewish New Year, 
they must have felt, as they proved by their decision, 
that Jewish distinctiveness could not somehow 
be adequately comprehended by such a formula as 
religious faith. 

It is an impressive fact that more than a century 
has elapsed since a number of eminent Jewish schol- 
ars and otherwise influential Jewish leaders launched 
a movement based upon the idea that Jewish psycho- 
logical reality constituted a religious faith, and 
nothing else. The initiators and followers of this 
movement were in closer, in more intimate touch 
with the cultural and social life of the various non- 
Jewish communities of their environment than any 
other group in Jewry. If reliable psychological test- 
ing in this field were possible, I do not know to 
what extent it would have shown the words of their 
mouths to have agreed or contradicted the Jewish 
experience of their hearts. But it may be stated with 
certainty that they did not succeed in convincing 
their non-Jewish neighbors. 

Is it because most other Jewish groups did not 
adopt their theory regarding the purely religious 
essence of Judaism? I doubt it. After all, the heated 
differences of opinion with Reform Judaism at the 
time of its inception dealt almost entirely with mat- 
ters of traditional practice. Reform tended almost 
wholly to eliminate the Hebrew language from the 
prayer book. There was fierce opposition to the radi- 
cal changes in the number and contents of prayers 
initiated by the Reformers, the deletion of all refer- 
ences tu redemption in Zion, and other matters like 
these. 

But as far as pure theory is concerned, there was 
very little room for argument. To orthodox Jews, 
the vast majority of the Jewish people at that time, 
scholarly definitions of Judaism had no meaning at 
all. Such problems were foreign to the pattern of 
their mentality. They conceived of the Jewish people 
and the Torah as something sui generis, something 
which, in the nature of the case, could not be defined 
in terms referring to elements outside itself. 

Moreover, in arguments between any of the dif- 
ferent factions of Jewry regarding ways of Jewish 
living, all utterances and expressed motivations 
hardly referred to any other question than the true 
faith in God and his Torah. True, this faith included 
also the belief in the coming redemption of the Jew- 
ish people, as a people, in Palestine; the concept of 
exile as a transitory part of the destiny of a people; 
and a life pattern of a group whose norms were laid 
down by Talmud, Rabbinic decisions, and custom. 
In a word, though all these were felt to be matters 
of “religious faith,” the over-all meaning is quite 
different from what we have been accustomed to 
understand by the same term in Western civilization, 
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Too many items of ordinary group life have been 
included which usually belong to a different classifi- 
cation. It is natural that all this could not have 
created the sort of mentality usually found in an 
atmosphere of “‘distilled’” religious faith so charac- 
teristic of Christianity and the Christian Church. 

Indeed, the fact that neither Hebrew nor folk- 
Yiddish has an exact equivalent for religion or reli- 
gious, only goes to show that this concept—z.e., the 
religious per se, divorced from all other needs and 
aspects of the concrete life of the community—has 
not taken root in traditional Jewish thinking. The 
very beginning of Christianity consisted in the ten- 
dency intellectually to extract the religious ingredient 
from a thoroughly integrated folk life; but Pharisaic 
Judaism could not follow such a path. This is most 
clearly evidenced by the vehement outbursts in the 
Gospels against Jewish addiction to legal thinking: 
“But Israel, which followed after the law of right- 
eousness, hath not attained to the law of righteous- 
ness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith. 
but as it were by the works of the law. For they 
stumbled at that stumblingstone.” Thus St. Paul 
(Epistle to the Romans, IX, 31, 32) after his total 
estrangement from Jewish community life and en- 
deavor. He goes on to emphasize: ‘For Moses de- 
scribeth the righteousness which is of the law, that 
the man which doeth those things shall live by 
them” (X, 5). The thundering protest resounds 
more forcibly in Mark: “Then the Pharisees and 
scribes asked him, Why walk not thy disciples ac- 
cording to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread 
with unwashen hands? He answered and said unto 
them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written, this people honoureth me from 
their lips, but their heart is far from me” (VII, 
5, 6). 

A famous Christian scholar came closer to an un- 
derstanding of Jewish mentality, when he said: “If 
those who are not Jews find it difficult (as the pres- 
ent writer for a long time found it very difficult) to 
understand how Moral Law was related to the 
Torah, and how the freedom of the conscience could 
keep its place under the constraint of the Halakhah, 
I believe that the difficulty arises from the fact that 
in Judaism, religion and morality are not two, but 
one and the same. . . in the native language of 
Judaism, the language of the mind and heart even 
more than the speech of the lips, there is one word 
which indicates the unity of them. both, and that 
word is Torah” (R. Travers Herford: The Pharisees, 
1924, 145-46). It may be added that in Judaism, not 
only religion and morality, but all other elements 
tending to intensify the cohesiveness and creative- 
ness of community life, are one and the same. 

Thus, when Jews in the Diaspora defended their 
Torah, or argued against the belief in the Trinity, 
or the divinity of Christ, or held fast to certain mean- 
ings of Biblical passages over against the interpreta- 
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tions insisted on by their adversaries, in all such 
cases what they said verbally sounded like pure re- 
ligion, as understood by their opponents. Actually, 
however, they felt ethnically committed since this is 
implied by devotion to the Torah and opposition to 
all that impugns its validity. 

If we add to this the daily experience of cultural 
homogeneity, of historical continuity, of the pro- 
found emotional attachment to a land of national 
birth, of the feeling of being in exile, a feeling 
which Christians in the Roman empire never experi- 
enced even at the time of ruthless persecution; all 
this served to fill the Jewish psyche with the inspiring 
warmth of being ethnically committed. 

The Christian Gentiles, in the early centuries 
when anti-Semitism was so firmly planted and took 
root, must have felt in Jewish reactions something 
weird, intuitively palpable, yet forbiddingly uncanny, 
which, as Christians saw it, blinded Jewish eyes to 
the obvious. It goes without saying that, at that time, 
there could be no psychological readiness to sense 
clearly the quality of ethnic committedness, let alone 
the unique and highly complicated variety repre- 
sented by the Jewish people. Christian resentment 
must have been especially venomous, since being a 
heterogeneous group with divergent cultural back- 
grounds, in addition to being under: the spell of 
Christian universalism, the moral impulses emanating 
from ethnic life must have been unintelligible to 
them. 

In his book entitled, The Devil and the Jews 
(1943), Rabbi Joshua Trachtenberg has advanced 
the thesis that modern anti-Semitism derives from 
the repulsive, superstitious picture of the Jew de- 
veloped during medieval times. That there is a close 
relationship between the two can, I think, hardly be 
questioned. I merely venture to suggest that one of 
the most important sources from which those abom- 
inable superstitions received their sustenance was 
the experience of sheer anxiety when confronted 
with the vaguely sensed Jewish ethnic quality of 
which Christians could form no clear idea. 


Ill 
Tue late Z. Diesendruck, in his essay entitled ‘“‘Anti- 
semitism and Ourselves” (in Essays on Antisemitism, 
edited by K. Pinson, 1946), stresses the irrationality 
of Jew-hatred: “If we remove all those post-factum 
rationalizations, antisemitism proves to be one of 
the rare specimens of pure hate; of that irrational, 
purely emotional negative fixation which, as its 
counterpart, is by nature blind.” Certainly, anti- 
semitism has its unique features no less than the ob- 
ject against which its hate is directed. But generally 
speaking, it is rather hard to understand why any one 
should nowadays be so utterly nonplussed at a dis- 
play of the irrational in human behavior. Is this 
really so rare? Moreover, we have had ample evi- 
dence of the irrationality of antisemitism, but in 
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the last analysis ‘‘Semitism,” too, is no less irrational, 
i.e., the causes usually enumerated as the basis for 
its existence too often bear the stamp of forced ra- 
tionalizations. 

Let us remember that the conception of Jewish 
existence as based solely upon a religious faith arose 
as an accompaniment of the struggle for emancipa- 
tion carried on by the Jewish people in Western 
Europe in the nineteenth century. The aim was to 
convince Christians and Jews alike that the divid- 
ing line between the two should be placed on a 
purely ideological: plane. This would remove the 
stigma implied in the allegation that Jews constitute 
an alien body within the state, since they would 
henceforth be regarded as merely a particular re- 
ligious denomination, on a par with other such 
groups who are otherwise part and parcel of the 
general national population. This, it was thought, 
would gradually do away with historical antisemi- 
tism, which considers Jews a foreign element within 
the social organism of the majority people. 

This theory imples an affirmation of the accepted 
line of conduct that differences in ideas, however far 
apart, even when they present conflicting ways of 
dealing with the most practical life problems, can 
and should be no cause for continued intolerance, 
let alone hatred. On the other hand, such innocent 
deviations from the ways of the majority as in dress, 
or language, or particular historical loyalties, or 
customs, even when these do not interfere with 
sincere patriotism to the land and all its interests, 
can at best be allowed to live only on sufferance. It 
is natural to expect, according to this theory, that 
a group following such ways should be subject to 
continued outbursts of violence and provoke a de- 
sire to get rid of its presence. That such are the facts 
no one can deny, but is it rational ? 

A Gentile friend of mine once remarked in a 
sudden outburst of: frankness, that he could easily 
manage to treat with utmost courtesy opinions which 
most violently clashed with his own, but that a 
conversation in a foreign language might arouse 
in him veritable anger. He was considerate enough 
in his self-criticism to add: “Although I realize 
that had the words been intelligible to me, I might 
have been well pleased with the ideas expressed.” 
Yes, this is true; but is it rational ? - 

Something similar may be said in respect to “Semi- 
tism.”’ Liberal Judaism, for example, has in Amer- 
ica gone quite ‘“‘ethnical” since the days of the fa- 
mous Pittsburgh Platform of 1885. But those who 
still cling to the old, classical idea of a Mosaic faith 
without any other admixture, how shall we under- 
stand them? The tremendous religious difference 
between Jews and other peoples in antiquity does 
not obtain any more today. At that time, the differ- 
ences between Judaism and idolatry, or paganism, 
were such as to intensify Jewish cohesiveness and 
fill our ethnic committedness with a driving force 
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unknown to any other people. 

But the advent of Judaistic Christianity has tended 
to make the purely religious dividing line much 
thinner. At present, the differences between classical 
Reform Judaism and, say, Christian Unitarianism are 
so slight that only hair-splitting theologians and 
pedantic academicians can attach great importance 
to them. But the laymen of the Liberal brotherhood, 
those who do not feel their lives very deeply af- 
fected by such points as whether, for example, we 
follow the New Testament and state the Golden 
Rule positively or we accept Hillel's version and 
hold to its negative form; why should they insist 
upon staying in the Jewish fold, which after all is 
often a very unpleasant burden? The fact is that, 
with few exceptions, they stay. This is true; but is 
it rational ? 

The case is not much different with those who in 
full consciousness are ethnically committed Jews, 
and like it. A great many reasons have been given 
by such Jews for their passionate desire that Jews 
survive as a people, for their feeling of extreme un- 
happiness when they sense any danger to Jewish 
existence. Some rationalizations of this group point 
chiefly to Jewish contributions in the past. Others 
emphasize Jewish intellectual ability, a value recog- 
nized by all. Still others would have us remember 
chiefly the high social ideals for which the Jewish 
people have stood at all times. Even the most 
casual view of this sort of reasoning will unfail- 
ingly detect its ex post facto character. For it might 
just as well be argued that if Jews represent such an 
important moral and religious force in the world, 
let them go forth, intermingle with the nations, and 
thus instill in them all that must to a large degree 
be kept away from them by Jewish separation. 
Whatever the logical cogency of this argument, the 
ethnically committed Jew will be little impressed. 
No one will fail to see this, but is it rational ? 


IV 

THE term nationalism, often applied to the phe- 
nomenon of Jewish ethnic committedness is thor- 
oughly misleading. Nationalism usually implies poli- 
tical ambition, or rivalry, very often even between 
groups of the same cultural background. It may 
express itself in different ways, frequently in a 
desire for dominance over others. Although ethnic 
feeling may sometimes develop into nationalism, 
may even lead to that morbid hypertrophy called 
chauvinism, this does not necessarily accompany the 
feeling of being ethnically committed. Witness Jew- 
ish life throughout the centuries of exile. Saturated 
to the core as it was with ethnic emotionality, yet 
its highest “political” ambition was the hope of re- 
demption through a Messiah. Even now, the highest 
political ambition of ethnically conscious Jewry aims 
at safeguarding the survival of the people, not at 
dominance. 
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Nor should this feeling be confused with ‘‘folk- 
psychology” in the sense of Steinthal and Lazarus, 
who, in their journal (1860) attempted to prove, 
and to account for, the uniqueness of the cultural 
life patterns of peoples. What concerns us here is 
the ethnic state of mind, attitude, emotional setting, 
characteristic of a particular type of “social belong- 
ing” and its dynamic manifestations. 

The evolution of Jewish ethnic belonging is uni- 
que, in the sense that since its early stages it has been 
accompanied by, nay, rooted in, social forms and 
universalist contexts which gave it self-recreative 
powers of unusual endurance. The high religious 
sanction, the Covenant sealed between tribal human- 
ity and universal divinity, only served to add that 
enormous moral and spiritual weight which imbued 
all Jewish life with the self-evident rightness of 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

Ethnic belonging gives the feeling of that broad. 
multi-dimensional social at-homeness that no other 
group life can offer. It is richly endowed, more than 
any other form of social being, with an abundance 
of those psychic elements directly involved in the 
formation of the ego, because its norms structure 
the field in which the growth of the individual takes 
place. Hence ethnic attachment is felt to be the 
most obvious social clearing house for personal 
identification. Such terms as Jew or Irishman do not 
merely refer to biological descent, or to a particular 
culture pattern, but chiefly to a personal make-up: 
however mistaken this reference may often be. 

There is a deep-seated urge in each of us to have 
our lives extend far into past, before the beginning 
marked by personal birth, and into the future, be- 
yond the end thought of in connection with personal 
death. Now, religion stresses chiefly the future; 
and in its purely poetic moments, it carries us into 
a world to come, filling it with dazzlingly concrete 
imagery. Ethnic committedness, on the other hand, 
is more concerned with the past. In a more prosaic 
way, it pervades personal life with such reverential 
attitudes as render it coextensive with a long past. 
filling distant stretches of time and space, streams 
of events and lives of personalities, with the warmth 
and intimacy of family history. Thus, personal exis- 
tence acquires new meaning which, though in- 
tuitively grasped, surpasses the deciphering power 
of consciousness. Hence the mystical flavor of its 
manifestations, so poignantly experienced by the 
members of the in-group, and so suspiciously glow- 
ered at by those from the outside. 

The most frequently recurring complaint in the 
whole history of antisemitism is that against Jewish 
separatism. This theme is stressed in Theodore Rein- 
ach’s famous collection of passages from Greek and 
Roman literature, where attitudes toward the Jew- 
ish people are expressed. How often this charge has 
been hurled against us since the advent of Christian- 
ity, is well known. During the Inquisition, at the 
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end of the Middle Ages, the Church showed quite 
clearly what she considered most objectionable in a 
Jew. In order to have a Jewish convert arraigned 
as a Marrano, it was not necessary to have evidence 
that he had repudiated some fundamental tenet of 
the Church. The spies of the Inquisition were in- 
structed rather to be on the alert for Jewish customs 
which might be followed by their victims. A white 
table cloth on the table on Friday night; the ob- 
servance of seven days of mourning after a death 
in the family; burning nail parings instead of throw- 
ing them away; all such manifestations—in no way 
contradictory to Christian dogma—were considered 
sufficient reason for indictment. Apparently, the 
most serious objections had little to do with re- 
ligious faith. 

The French Revolution, as we all know, insisted 
upon the dissolution of Jewish peoplehood as the 
price for full emancipation. The idea was, and ever 
since so often repeated, that a nation within a 
nation constituted an irreconcilable disharmony. It 
is, of course, absurd to apply to Jewish peoplehood 
a term which makes it mean the same as French 
nationhood. A moment’s reflection shows that ethnic 
societies and political states are social entities on 
entirely different levels. No one would say, for 
example, that the presence of the Flemish people in 
Belgium jeopardizes the normal functioning of the 
state. The very term, separatism, as historically ap- 
plied to Jews, is indeed not so much a description 
of a fact, as a hostile attitude toward it. For group 
life, any sort of group, is synonymous with some 
degree of separatism, just as it never excludes all 
contact with other groups. 

But the complaint of “Jewish separatism,” which 
began with the Greeks and the Romans, extends in 
notorious effectiveness to our present day. Four con- 
temporary social scientists—Gillin, Dittmer, Col- 
bert, and Kastler—in their book on Social Problems 
(3rd edition, 1943, p. 68) seem to be annoyed by the 
fact that, “The Jewish culture resists assimilation 
probably more than does the culture of any other 
people, and often the Jews are disdainfully incon- 
siderate of the cultures of the other people with 
whom they are destined to live and trade. This trait 
caused the ancient Jews no end of trouble during 
Old Testament times, and the modern ‘Gentile’ 
seems hardly less resentful.” What exactly they 
mean by “disdainfully inconsiderate” is not clear. 
Presumably it means the open observance of cer- 
tain folkways not incorporated in the culture of 
the non-Jewish host people. I imagine that my afore- 
mentioned friend who was angered by a conversa- 
tion in a foreign language would describe those who 
did it as ‘disdainfully inconsiderate of the cultures 
of others.” 

At first blush, we are puzzled: Jewish culture 
resists assimiliation? What of it? Why shall people 
not feel free to follow their own culture pattern as 
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long as all others are just as free to do likewise? Is 
it not much more reasonable to expect that this sign 
of irrational hostility should be curbed and sub- 
jected to the control of more mature reason? Would 
it not be more edifying, and more in the interest of 
all concerned, to have people change their unreason- 
ably antagonistic attitude toward cultural otherness, 
and follow the same path which did away with re- 
ligious persecution ? 

But facts are facts, and however psychologically 
accounted for, this is the plague spot of our civiliza- 
tion. In the long run, this feeling is the exact oppo- 
site of Shakespeare’s mercy: a curse on him who gives 
it, as well as on him who is forced to take it. To be 
sure, Jewish ethnic life has been unique in its firm- 
ness, because specific factors, mentioned before, have 
immeasurably enhanced its values, infusing them 
with the most enduring qualities of the human spirit. 
But no less has antisemitism gained because of its 
longevity. For time is not an indifferent container 
of facts and events. It adds impetus and stimulates 
self-recreation, if no contrary forces intervene. 

Fortunately, there is some evidence to show that 
time has also been kind to us, and has materially 
added to the number of our non-Jewish friends who 
have thoroughly overcome the antisemitic urge to 
which they are subject. After all, the human soul is 
profoundly influenced by change. This characteristic 
is perhaps more often a blessing than a curse. 

It is true, this very same characteristic has also 
led to unfortunate changes in Jewish life. For ethnic 
attachment, too, may break loose, and Jewish history 
knows of whole communities that have been wiped 
out because of the*breakdown of Jewish ties. Yet, 
the reputed quality of persistence in Jewish culture 
has certainly a measure of truth in it. I suspect that 
the popular ascription of unassimilability to Jewish 
culture, though highly exaggerated, is in itself a 
factor which tends to strengthen Jewish cohesion. 
For this characteristic, whenever mentioned by a 
non-Jew, is seldom given as an objective opinion. 
It is hurled against us as though it constituted a 
serious offense. On the other hand, since we cannot 
see any wickedness in the desire for cultural sur- 
vival, Jews who are not lacking in human dignity 
can only respond ‘to such accusations with a more 
vigorous conscious determination to preserve their 
Jewish selves. If this be true, I for one welcome the 
charge, for I belong to those Jews, who feel that 
they are hopelessly ethnically committed, and like it. 
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Bedouin of the Negev 


by Eliahu Epstein 


er FIVE BEDOUIN TRIBES indigenous to the 
Negev and commonly grouped from earliest times 
under the generic name of “Gaza Tribes” are: Tara- 
bin, Tayaha, ‘Azazma, Jabarat, and Hanajra.! 

Each Bedou tribe (known as Qabilah) consists of 
a number of sub-tribes (’Ashirah),? and each sub- 
tribe is divided into sections (Hamulah) which in 
their turn consist of families (Ahl) forming the 
basic unit of Bedouin society. Every tribe has 
its Own camping-ground within certain boundaries 
which are defined by tradition and guarded jeal- 
ously by the members of the tribe. Conflicts about 
the frontiers between the tribes of the Negev were 
not seldom the cause of fierce and long-lasting 
struggles in pre-War times. 

The history of the Negev tribes is meagre and 
obscure. It is not possible to determine with any 
certainty the origin of these tribes, their connection 
with the tribes of Arabia, or the date of their mi- 
gration to South Palestine. The names of the Negev 
tribes, even the most important among them, arouse 
no interest when mentioned to tribesmen of neigh- 
boring countries; nor does the desert world think of 
them as on a par with any of the leading tribes in 
other parts of the East. The writer can substantiate 
this statement from his personal experience of meet- 
ings with tribesmen in the Syrian desert and Trans- 
jordan, and in particular from conversations with the 
tribal elders, the true bearers of desert tradition and 
history, who often display surprising knowledge of 
the affairs of even their distant desert brethren. One 
of the reasons for the lack of standing of the Negev 
Bedouin is the fact that, contrary to the “good form” 
of the desert, none of the Negev tribes devotes it- 
self solely to camel breeding, but usually indulges 
also in some desultory cultivation. So rigid is the 
Bedouin code, that this is sufficient to send the 
Negev tribes down in the desert social scale. In the 
eyes of the pure nomad pastoralists living solely 
from camel and, partly, sheep-breeding, the Negev 
Bedouin are “‘a lesser breed without the law” and 
are disparagingly called “goat-breeders,” a by no 
means honorific appellation in the desert. 

The Negev Bedouin’s own tribal tradition of 
their origin is so hazy and confused that it provides 


4Mr. ‘Aref el-’Aref (v. Hebrew translation of his History of 
Beersheba and its Tribes, p. 130) mentions among his list of Beer- 
sheba tribes also the Sa’idiyin. It may noted, however, that 
only about half of the Sa’idiyin habitually camp within the Negev, 
the rest being found in the eastern part of Wadi ‘Arabah, in 
Transjordan. According to the Census of the Palestine Population, 
1931, p. 12, the Sa’idiyin in Palestine number only 639 persons. 
The official Schedule of Villages and Tribal Areas makes no 
mention of the Sa’idiyin. 

*Altogether seventy-seven sub-tribes have been registered by 
Government in the Negev. 


no basis for any reliable conclusions. Their obscu- 
rity of descent is an important fact, explaining the 
comparative isolation of the Negev tribes, which do 
not seem to form an integral part of the nomad 
community of the Syrian desert and Arabia proper. 
This social separateness completes the geographical 
isolation of the Negev Bedouin, who form, together 
with the Sinai tribesmen, a closed nomad branch 
confined within the limited area of its wanderings 
and lacking almost all contact with the leading 
tribes of the neighboring countries. The Dead Sea 
and the Wadi Arabah separate the tribes of the 
Negev from those of Midian and Transjordan. Ow- 
ing to the difficult climatic conditions in the Wadi 
Arabah during the greater part of the year and the 
lack of security in this out-of-the-way spot, it holds 
no attraction for the Negev Bedouin who prefer to 
wander southwards to the Sinai or northwards to 
Judaea and even Samaria. Wadi Arabah which, in 
the days of the Nabateans, was the connecting cor- 
ridor between Arabia and the Mediterranean, is 
today the main partition dividing the nomad 
world and serving as the eastern boundary of the 
wanderings of the Negev tribes. There is, how- 
ever, a strong bond between the Bedouin tribes of 
the Negev and those of the Sinai, some of the 
former such as the Tarabin, the Tayaha, and the 
’‘Azazma being closely related by family ties and 
tribal tradition to Sinai tribes of the same name. 

The oldest and the most important of the Negev 
tribes is the Tayaha, which, according to tradition, 
was the first to take possession of the Wilderness of 
Tih from which it derives its name. This tribe 
possesses the best lands of the Negev and holds its 
principal highways. The largest of the Negev tribes 
in size and the extent of its area is the Tarabin. The 
’Azazma tribe, on the other hand, possesses the larg- 
est flocks of camels, sheep, and goats, which are the 
mainstay of this tribe. It may be pointed out that 
the ’Azazma tribe is among the latest comers to 
the Negev and had to sustain a fierce struggle with 
other tribes for the mastery of the South-West re- 
gion of the Negev. 


Negev Statistics 

It 1s difficult, if not impossible, to provide accurate 
figures for Bedouin tribes. The Bedou is extremely 
reluctant to give exact replies even to such innocent 
questions as about his name, his father’s name, his 
tribe, his age, number of sons. He views such ques- 
tioning with grave suspicion as an attempt on the 
part of the authorities to dragoon him into paying 
higher taxes, or press him into military service, or 
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subject him ‘to some other intolerable limitation of 
the traditional freedom and independence of the son 
of the desert. Special recognition is due, therefore, 
to the Government of Palestine which succeeded in 
taking a census of the nomad population, perhaps 
the first in Bedouin history. This was done at the 
time of the General Palestine Census of 1931,® and 
much of the success of this undertaking was due to 
the ability and knowledge of Bedouin psychology of 
Mr. Aref el-’Aref the District Officer of Beersheba, 
who is well known for his scholarly investigations 
of tribal life. 


The Census Report for 1931 provides the follow- 
ing figures* for the Negev Bedouin (Beersheba Dis- 
trict) together with the observations and comments 
of Mr. Eric Mills, Director of the Census:5 


Tarabin 16,330 
Tayaha 14,163 
"Azazma 8,661 
Jabarat 4,432 
Hanajra 3,756 
Sa’idiyin 639 

Total 47,981 


The Negev Bedouin wander over an enormous 
area of 11,872,000 dunams (11,872 sq.km). equal- 
ling half of Palestine’s territory. The density of 
population of the Beersheba territory’ is thus only 
4.3 per sq. km.,° compared with the figure of 97 per 
sq. km. for the rest of Palestine at the end of 1937.° 

It should be remembered that population figures 
for the Negev are influenced to some extent by mi- 
gration of tribesmen from Sinai in years of drought. 
In recent years, moreover, Sinai tribesmen have been 
attracted by the tales of Palestine’s prosperity which 
have penetrated even to the remotest parts of the 
desert world. The Sinai Bedou, migrating to Pales- 
tine to try his luck in this more fortunate territory, 
usually leaves his tent and his family in the Negev 
and goes to the villages and towns further north to 
seek employment. This phenomenon is particularly 
noticeable at harvest time and during the citrus 
season. 


*The figure for the Beersheba Bedouin provided in the 1922 
census (72,898) was based on an estimate and not on a census 
registration carried out on scientific lines, and the same holds true 
of the nomad censuses published in Egypt, Iraq, and other oriental 
countries. 

“Census of Palestine, 1931, Population of Villages, Towns and 
Administrative Areas by E. Mills, pp. 7-12. 

®Census of Palestine, 1931, Vol. I, Palestine, Part I, Report by 
E. Mills, pp. 328-35. 

*Palestine’s settled area amounts to 13,611,000 dunams (13,611 
sq. km.), according to the 1931 Palestine Census Report, p. 2. 

"The total population of the Beersheba District was, according 
to the Palestine Census, 51,082 v. Census, p. 12. 

This coefficient is applicable to the whole of the Negev; it must, 
however, be remembered that with the exception of the ’Azazma 
all the other tribes are concentrated in the northern part of the 
District, and the density there is greater therefore than in the 
southern part. 

*It may be added that the Sinai Peninsula numbered a Bedouin 
population of 15,059 on an area of 60,000 sq. km. so that popula- 
tion density was 0.4 per sq. km. (v. Statistical Annual of Egypt, 
1934-5). 
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The Bedouin Economy in the Negev 
BEFORE World War I the Negev Bedouin de- 
pended for their livelihood almost entirely on the 
breeding of camels, sheep, and horses. Camel and 
sheep milk formed the staple food of the Negev 
tribesmen. Furthermore the Tayaha tribe made 
profitable use of their strategic position on the 
Pilgrim’s Way to Mecca and on the main road from 
Palestine to Egypt. They exploited in every possible 
way the pilgrims and other travellers crossing their 
desert territory under the guise of supplying them 
with guides and camels. 

Plunder was an important item in the pre-war 
economy of the Bedouin in the Negev as in other 
parts of the desert world, providing them from time 
immemorial with a large part of their income. The 
rise of the new political regime after the war cur- 
tailed the Bedouin’s freedom in this respect. 

E. H. Palmer, the well-known traveller and stu- 
dent of Bedouin life in Sinai and the Negev in the 
"sixties, observed of the Tayaha tribe’ that once a 
year they gathered in great strength, sometimes as 
many as a thousand warriors, to go out on foray 
against the neighboring tribes and plunder all that 
they could lay their hands on. When Palmer visited 
the Negev he met tribesmen returning from one of 
their successful periodical raids, bringing with them 
as spoil a flock of as much as 600 head of camel 
and sheep. 

Before World War I a limited measure of culti- 
vation was practised by some of the Negev tribes, 
in particular the weaker among them, who made 
desultory use of their more cultivable areas to sow 
barley and wheat for their own needs. This occu- 
pation, however, never held any attraction for the 
Bedou, who dislikes any type of work because of 
his natural laziness and more particularly the tilling 
of the soil because of his inborn scorn of the culti- 
vator — “the fellah” — a term of opprobrium in 
his language, used as a symbol of weakness and 
faint-heartedness, the two cardinal sins in the Be- 
douin code. He would have no hesitation in giv- 
ing up his plot of land and throwing off the indig- 
nity of agriculture for any other, however meagre 
form of livelihood. It was natural, therefore, that 
under the rule of the Bedouin those regions of the 
Negev which had been cultivated in past periods of 
its history and had supported populous villages and 
towns, should have again reverted to desert. The 
Negev Bedou never bothered to preserve any of his 
predecessors’ achievements, however obviously these 
might have been to his advantage. He felled al- 
most all the trees in the Negev, which fulfilled an 
important climatic function and which, with a modi- 
cum of care, could have continued until this day to 
provide him with an important source of fuel. Nor 
did he take any pains to maintain properly the res- 
ervoirs which were constructed in the days of Naba- 
tean and Byzantine rule, although with their dis- 
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appearance man could not continue to exist in this 
thirsty land. 

No information is available to allow an estimate 
of the number of Negev Bedouin engaged in agri- 
culture before the war nor are there any data to 
show the extent of the area under cultivation. Of 
the Negev tribes, the Tarabin and some of the 
Tayaha were the first to make agricultural use of 
isolated plots in the wadis and the plateaux. The 
Tarabin, apparently more agriculturally advanced 
and most successful of all the Bedouin tribes, 
attempted cultivation of their land west of the 
Beersheba, the best and most fertile area of the 
Negev.? The ’Azazma were the most agriculturally 
backward of the tribes and remain so in fact today, 
cultivating only a small part of their land, and con- 
tinuing to concentrate chiefly on camel and sheep 
raising. 


The Negev under the Mandate 

THE AFTERMATH of World War I brought funda- 
mental changes in the life of the Bedouin in the 
Middle East. The train, the car, and the aeroplane 
provided new means of communication, which grad- 
ually ousted the camel and the horse and almost 
destroyed the economic value of animal breeding, 
the foundation of the nomad pastoralists’ life. Camel 
prices slumped from LP 20 before the war to LP 4-5 
or even less today, while the prices of Arab horses— 
the pride of the Bedou — declined still more heavily. 
Even sheep breeding was similarly hard hit by the 
decay of the native woolen clothes industry under 
the pressure of foreign competition. Nor could the 
Bedou any longer have recourse to his traditional 
subsidiary income from raid and plunder, in order 
to improve his lot after years of drought, or rid 
himself of his burden of debt. Moreover, with the 
new security from raids, the settled population could 
take to sheep breeding, thus competing with the 
Bedou in his erstwhile monopoly occupation. The 
fall in sheep prices also contributed to the economic 
deterioration of the conditions of the Bedouin and 
in particular of the "Azazma tribe which relied 
chiefly on camel and sheep breeding. Mr. ‘Aref 
el’Aref* mentions among other causes of economic 
deterioration among the Bedouin, the prohibition of 
the free sale of salt, of free planting of various 
kinds of tobacco, and of free trade in arms, all of 
them yielding important subsidiary income in pre- 
war days. 

The sharp decline in the Bedouin’s former sources 
of livelihood gave a strong impetus towards in- 
creased, though perhaps unwilling, cultivation of the 
soil as the only salvation from economic doom. The 
Bedou who previously tilled small plots for his own 
needs now took to cultivation on a wider scale for 
sales to an outside market in order to secure some 


*E. H. Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, Part II, 1871, p. 295. 
"A. Musil, Arabia, Petraea, Vol. II, 1908, p. 32. 
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income compensating him for losses in other 
branches. It would be a mistake to presume that 
the Negev Bedou (or his brethren elsewhere in the 
east) has submitted for good to this enforced change 
from a free pastoral life to the more arduous agri- 
cultural labor and to the prospect of permanent set- 
tlement on the soil. The Bedouin attitude towards 
settled cultivation has not changed even now that 
his livelihood depends on it. Today as ever, the 
Bedou despises agricultural toil and is only too 
pleased if he can lease his land to a tenant on al- 
most any terms so that he can avoid working it 
himself.* The older Bedou, for example, will send 
his young sons and even his daughters to plough 
his fields (as the writer had the opportunity of ob- 
serving when he visited the Negev some time ago). 
He has no heart for the tilling of the soil and no 
interest in his work or his tools. Any loans or ad- 
vances he may receive for the purpose of farming, 
he is inclined to spend for other purposes. The 
Bedou, whom circumstances have forced into the 
hated mould of the agriculturist, evinces little de- 
sire to become rooted in the soil and it is perhaps 
because of this that the post-war expansion of agri- 
cultural cultivation in the Negev has not led to any 
marked improvement in his life or any real advance 
in the development of this territory. The Negev 
experience of the last twenty years has provided no 
constructive contribution to the solution of the 
Bedouin problem, one. of the gravest and most 
complicated questions facing the Middle East today. 

The social life of the Bedouin has been similarly 
undergoing a period of confusion and disintegra- 
tion. The new condifions are destroying the nomad’s 
old traditions which were for generations the back- 
bone of his life and the mainstay of his culture and 
his moral code. These traditions raised the life of 
the desert dweller to the level of an organized so- 
ciety, endowed with laws and customs regulating 
the conduct of the individual and the group. The 
old tradition has been shattered, but no new cul- 
ture has as yet grown up from its ruins. 


Agriculture in the Negev 

THE present forms of Bedouin economy in the 
Negev reveal its transitional nature. It is today a 
half-way house between nomad pastoralism and set- 
tled agriculture, cultivation being engaged in only 
during the short seasons for sowing and harvesting. 
Of the Negev’s total area of about 12,000,000 
dunams, 2,109,234 metric dunams® were under cul- 
tivation in 1934-5. This comparatively large area is 
worked under the most primitive of agricultural 
systems, with harvests obtained from the same piece 
of land only once in two or three years. As the 


*Bedouin Tribes of Beersheba (Hebrew translation) Ch. 34. 

‘The leasing of land to tenants is widespread, particularly among 
the Jabarat Bedouin who live in the vicinity of villages and who 
obtain labor for the cultivation of their land from among the 
fellahin of Southern Judea. 
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Bedou leaves parts of his land as uncultivated fal- 
low for a year or two, we may calculate that the 
area under some kind of cultivation in the Negev 
‘amounts to about 3,500,000 dunams. A comparison 
with figures for 1928 would show that there has 
since been an increase of about 750,000 dunams in 
the cultivated areas. 

The cultivation methods used are of the most 
primitive. In spring and autumn the Bedou fellah 
scratches the surface of the soil with his hand-made 
plough and then prays for rain on which his agri- 
culture is entirely dependent. After sowing his 
meagre crops the Bedou feels himself freed from 
duty to the soil and returns gratefully to his flocks, 
with which he wanders in customary search of 
pasturage. He comes back in time for the short 
period of harvest and threshing. 

This is the order of things in years of sufficient 
rainfall in the Negev, when there is a precipitation 
of at least 100 mm., the minimum, when properly 
distributed, needed for barley growing and 200 mm. 
for wheat. If there is a shortage of rain, not only 
are his crops endangered, but the pasturage for his 
flock is also imperilled. As no provision is made 
for any kind of water conservation in years of plen- 
tiful rain, the Bedou thus runs the risk of suffering 
both hunger and thirst in times of drought when 
the wells and wadis are dry. On the other hand 
when there are heavy downpours of rain, not only is 
the water lost, but in the absence of any kind of 
water regulation today, the sudden overflowing of 
wadis may result in floods endangering life and 
property, as happened this winter near el’Auja. In 
times of drought the Bedou seeks relief in migrat- 
ing to more fortunate regions. Many of the Negev 
Bedouin trek to the Sinai if that region has not 
been simultaneously affected by drought, but far 
more of them find greater attraction in Judea or even 
Samaria, some even wandering as far afield as 
Jenin or Tulkarm. This Bedouin migration in set- 
tled areas invariably exercises a disturbing effect on 
the labor market and on conditions of public 
security. 

Barley is the most important crop in the Bedouin 
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agriculture, accounting for about 80 percent of the 
total area sown. It is followed by wheat, durrah, 
water melons, and beans. According to the figures 
of the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, the 
following areas were sown to various crops in the 
Negev in 1934-5: 

Metric Dunams 


oe, a 1,700,000 
MN acest scccahunssinrass 400,000 
ne eee 5,000 
Water melons ............ 2,000 
ee 500 
Ober CHOPS .......2.2...... 1,734 

2,109,234 


The wheat belt in the Negev at present extends 
from 31° 15’ latitude to 35° longitude. East of 
this longitude and south of this latitude no wheat 
is grown, the chief crop being barley which is also 
cultivated on a considerable scale in the wheat zone. 
It is only in the neighborhood of el’Imara (in the 
direction of Gaza) and from Beersheba to Hebron 
where the average rainfall is 200 mm. that it is 
usual to sow wheat regularly in considerable quan- 
tities. ‘ 
THE 1931 Census® provides interesting data concern- 
ing the ownership of land in the Negev and the 
numbers dependent for their livelihood on agri- 
culture and pastoralism: 

Landowners 
Tenants 

It should not be assumed from these figures that 
all landowners actually cultivate their land. It is im- 
portant to note the high proportion of tenants in the 
nomads’ primitive and impoverished economy.” A 
notable feature among the Negev tribes is the 
progressive concentration of the land in the hands 
of the Sheikhs who by this process are developing 
into effendis, exploiting the Bedouin of their own 
as well as of other tribes, who are their tenants. The 
number of persons described in the Census as de- 
riving their livelihood from agriculture was given 
as 42,868, representing 89.3 percent of the Bedouin 
population, while only 5,113 were registered as 
occupied solely in sheep breeding, 10.7 percent of 
the total. These figures indicate the small percentage 
of pure nomads among the Negev Bedouin, the 
majority of whom may today be classed as semi- 
nomads. 


Pee eereereeneeseeceees 


"According to figures for 1934-5 provided by the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (v. Area of Cultivable Land in Palestine, 
Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, 1936, p. 26). 

*Census of Palestine, pp. 334, 335. 

It is unlikely that the number of Bedouin has changed greatly 
since the census though it may be assumed that if anything, the 
population of the Negev has decreased, since during the prosperity 
period a number of Bedouin left the Negev for the villages and 
towns in Palestine. Re the low birth-rate among the Bedouin ». 
Census of Palestine Report, Part I, pp. 328-35. 

*Land without registered ownership, not used for public purposes 
by villages. 
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Most of the land cultivated by the Bedouin in the 
Negev is Mewat land.* It is of interest to note that 
the Bedouin know no form of communal owner- 
ship of land (Mushaa) such as has been until re- 
cently a widely spread form of land ownership in 
Palestine villages. Each Bedou holds a piece of land 
which he regards as his own private property and 
not that of the tribe. 

The three and a half million dunams of primi- 
tively worked land in the south do not today yield 
enough even to suffice for the meagre needs of the 
Bedouin and afford any adequate basis for their 
existence under the changed conditions of life. One 
may ask whether the nomad Bedou in the Negev 
will be able to break away from the fatalistic accept- 
ance of natural conditions bred in him by his en- 
vironment and to transform himself into a settled 
cultivator, by overcoming these natural obstacles as 
the Nabateans and Byzantines succeeded in doing 
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before him. Otherwise his life as a farmer will con- 
tinue to be precarious even when he bows to his 
fate as a fellah. 

The writer had the opportunity of studying at 
first hand the problems and difficulties of this transi- 
tion from pastoralism to settled agriculture among 
the Bedouin of Syria. The main conclusion to be 
drawn is that the solution of this problem does not 
depend solely on technical and financial factors, but 
to a great extent on a change in the Bedouin men- 
tality and outlook. The fellah of pre-war days was a 
pitiable creature, the easy and defenseless prey of 
the exploitation of the effendis, the oppression of 
the authorities, and the raids of the Bedouin. There 
is still today nothing in the peasants’ lot to appeal 
to the heart of the nomad and encourage him to 
turn permanently to cultivation, even though his 
desert may be proving a treacherous quicksand be- 
neath his feet. 


Jewish History, Revised 


by Hannah Arendt 


« 

EWISH HISTORIANS of the last century, con- 
J sciously or not, used to ignore all those trends of 
the Jewish past which did not point to their own 
major thesis of Diaspora history, according to which 
the Jewish people did not have a political history of 
their own but were invariably the innocent victims of 
a hostile and sometimes brutal environment. Once 
this environment changed, Jewish history logically 
would cease to be history at all, as the Jewish people 
would cease to exist as a people. In sharp contrast to 
all other nations, the Jews were not history-makers 
but history-sufferers, preserving a kind of eternal 
identity of goodness whose monotony was disturbed 
only by the equally monotonous chronicle of persecu- 
tions and pogroms. Within this framework of preju- 
dice and persecution, the historian could still 
somehow manage to record the main developments of 
the history of ideas. But Jewish mystical thought, 
leading as it did to political action in the Sabbatian 
movement, was so serious an obstacle to this inter- 
pretation that it could be overcome only through rash 
disparagement or complete disregard. 

Scholem’s new presentation and appreciation of 
Jewish mysticism* not only fills a gap, but actually 
changes the whole picture of Jewish history. One of 
the most important changes is his entirely new in- 
terpretation of the Reform movement and other 
modern developments that broke away from ortho- 
doxy. These used to be viewed as the consequences 
of the emancipation granted to sections of the Jewish 
people and as the necessary reactions of a new ad- 





_ *Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 
Schocken Books. New York 1946. Revised edition. $5.55. 


justment to the requirements of the Gentile world. 
But Scholem, in the last chapter of his book, con- 
clusively proves that the Reform movement, with its 
curiously mixed tendencies toward liquidating Juda- 
ism and yet preserving it, was not a mechanical as- 
similation to the ideas and demands of a foreign 
environment but the outgrowth of the debacle of the 
last great Jewish political activity, the Sabbatian 
movement, of the loss of Messianic hope, and of the 
despair about the ultimate destiny of the people. 

A similar collapse of religious standards, followed 
by a similar despair, was among the outstanding ex- 
periences of Europe after the French Revolution. But 
whereas Romantic pessimism despaired of the political 
capacities of Man as a law-maker and became re- 
signed to considering him as capable only of obeying 
laws, whose ultimate legitimation was no longer in 
God but in history and tradition, Jewish nihilism 
grew out of the despair of the ability of Man ever to 
discover the hidden law of God and to act accord- 
ingly. . 

Scholem’s book, clarifying for the first time the 
role played by the Jews in the formation of modern 
Man, contributes a good deal to more general, typ- 





A Review of the first edition of Gershom 
Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism by 
Joshua Trachtenberg was printed in the September 
1943 issue of the Jewish Frontier. The editors feel 
that their readers will also be interested in the above 
discussion of the book written from a somewhat dif. 
ferent point of view by Hannah Arendt, in her own 
provocative style. 
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ically modern phenomena whose historical origins 
were never quite understood. In this respect, his dis- 
coveries are more likely to reconcile Jewish history 
with the history of Europe than all apologetic at- 
tempts which try to prove the impossible, z.e., the 
identity between Jews and other nations, or which 
attempt to demonstrate something essentially in- 
human, namely the passivity and thus the irresponsi- 
bility of the Jewish people as a whole. 


“IN (the Kabbalists’) interpretation of the religious 
commandments, these are not represented as alle- 
gories of more or less profound ideas, or as pedagog- 
ical measures” (as in the interpretation of the phi- 
losophers) “but rather as the performance of a 
secret rite . . . this transformation of Halakhah 
into a sacrament . . . raised the Halakhah to a po- 
sition of incomparable importance for the mystic, 
and strengthened its hold over the people. Every 
mitzvah became an event of cosmic importance. . . . 
The religious Jew became a protagonist in the drama 
of the World; he manipulated the strings behind the 
scenes.” 

Kabbalah is a name that covers a great variety of 
doctrines, from early Gnostic speculations through all 
kinds of magical practices up to the great and gen- 
uine -philosophical speculations of the Book of 
Zohar. The name expresses the power and the final 
victory of Rabbinism, which combats all antagonistic 
and heterodox tendencies of Jewish thought by lump- 
ing them under the same name, rather than naming 
them specifically and in consonance with the actual 
content of these thoughts. But the transformation of 
Halakhah into magical rite with its inherent influence 
upon popular imagination referred to in the above 
quotation, seems to form the essential basis for all 
kinds of Jewish mystical conceptions. The new in- 
terpretation of Law was based on the new doctrine 
of the “hidden God” who, in sharp opposition to the 
God of the revelation, is impersonal, “that which is 
infinite” (12), a force instead of a person, revealing 
itself only to the “chosen few” but concealed rather 

_ than revealed in the revelation of the Bible. With this 


concept of God as an impersonal, divine power is . 


connected that main heterodox doctrine against 
which Jewish as well as Christian orthodoxy have 
fought their most embittered battles, the doctrine 
of the emanation of the universe as opposed to 
the creation of Man and the world. In all em- 
_anation theories, the primal Man is supposed to be a 
hidden power, the clear distinction between God and 
Man as between creator and creature disappears, 
and Man, conceived as a material part of the divine, 
becomes endowed with a material-mystical power 
to retrace the “hidden path” of emanation that led 
him away from the divine, to return into the lap of 
the substance from which he emanated and which is 
expressed by various paraphrases such as the “En- 
Sof.” the “indifferent unity” and, most characteris- 
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tically, the Nothing. The transformation of Hala- - 
khah into a secret rite sprang, like all other magical 
practices, from these speculations which asserted that 
the search for the hidden power may lead to the dis- 
covery of secret means by which Man can regain 
divine power, and transform himself into a part of 
God. 


ALL such doctrines concerned with the “hidden” 
seem to have an inherent paradoxical effect. Their 
adherents always insisted upon strictest secrecy, ex- 
clusiveness, and the esoteric character of their specu- 
lations, which could be revealed only to the “chosen 
few.” Yet in spite of all these assertions, mystical 
ideas did not appeal only to the few but exercised, on 
the contrary, an enormous popular influence. Mys- 
tical ideas appealed to the masses much more than 
did the teachings of the learned rabbis and philoso- 
phers who maintained that their interpretations could 
be understood by everybody. This is especially true 
of the mystical trends in Jewish history, which ap- 
parently dominated popular thought and answered 
the most urgent needs of the common people. 

It would be a serious error to think of this paradox 
as of a problem of the past alone, for this religious 
past actually survives today in all the superstitious 
beliefs in “secret societies,” in the “hands working 
behind the scenes” of popular politics, and even in 
the ideologies that insist on the exclusive power of 
economic or historical “laws” which, too, work 
hidden from the eyes of ordinary men. The specula- 
tions by which Jewish and Christian mystics trans- 
formed the Jewish God of Creation into a secret 
force were the first form of an essentially materialistic 
concept, and all modern doctrines asserting that Man 
is but a part of matter, subject to physical laws and 
without freedom of action, confront us with the old, 
originally Gnostical belief in emanation. Whether 
the substance of which Man is held to be a part is 
material or “divine” has little importance. What 
matters is that Man is no longer an independent 
entity, an end in himself. 

Today, as in the past, these speculations appeal 
to all who are actually excluded from action, pre- 
vented from altering a fate that appears to them 
unbearable and, feeling themselves helpless victims 
of incomprehensible forces, are naturally inclined 
to find some secret means for gaining power for par- 
ticipating in the ‘drama of the World.” Therefore 
the secrecy of these speculations has a somewhat 
artificial character: they are held secret like the dis- 
covery of the philosopher’s stone, which is supposed 
to transform all metals into pure gold, which is de- 
sired by everybody and, precisely for this reason, is 
hidden by those who pretend they have discovered it. 


More important than this ambiguous esotericism was 
the mystic’s justification of action, even if they offer 
only a substitute for it. In this connection, it does 
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not greatly matter whether kabbalists were ordinary 
magicians (usually they were not) or whether they 
practiced only what Abulafia has admitted and what 
Scholem calls a “magic of inwardness.” In both cases 
the believers could participate in the power which 
rules the world. 

“The Kabbalists . . . are no friends of mystical au- 
tobiography. . . . They glory in objective description 
and are deeply averse to letting their own personal- 
ities intrude into the picture. . . I am inclined to 
believe that this dislike of a too personal indulgence 
in self-expression may have been caused by the fact, 
among others, that the Jews retained a particularly 
vivid sense of the incongruity of mystical experience 
with that idea of God which stressed the aspects of 
Creator, King and Lawgiver.” 

The denial of creation and the doctrine of ema- 
nation, with the consequent concept of human partici- 
pation in the drama of the world, was the most 
striking common feature of Jewish and Gnostic mys- 
ticism. The lack of autobiography, the dislike of 
self-expression, is the most striking contrast of Jew- 
ish to Christian mysticism. This restraint is all the 
more surprising because invariably the main mystical 
organon of cognition is experience, and never reason, 
or faith in revelation. This experience comes very 
close to the modern notion of an experiment: it has 
to be tested several times before its truth is admitted. 
(Describing an overwhelming mystical experience as 
the result of combining the letters of the name of 
God, a mystical author says: “Once more I took up 
the Name to do with it as before and, behold, it had 
exactly the same effect on me. Nevertheless I did not 
believe until I had tried it four or five times.’’) 

The experimental character of the mystical experi- 
ence contributed largely to its popularity. It seemed 
for centuries the only path to the real world, dis- 
carded by Rabbinical Judaism. Reality as experienced 
by the mystics may sometimes appear strange to us; 
compared with the logistic and legal arguments of 
orthodoxy, it was as real as real could be, because 
it was discovered and tested by way of experience, 
and not by way of interpretation and logic. This ap- 
proach frequently took the form of interest in one’s 
own soul, because psychological experiences could be 
repeated and tested indefinitely, the material of the 
experiments always being at hand, and their results 

‘ therefore appeared to be the most reliable. Descartes’ 
axiom ‘Cogito, ergo sum’ still bears a trace of this 
tradition: the inner experience of thinking becomes 
proof of the reality of being. Just as the modern sci- 
entific and technical approach toward nature derives 
from alchemy, so the modern concept of reality as 
something that can be tested by experiment, and is 
therefore trusted as permanent, has one of its origins 
in mystical experience. Mysticism in contrast to or- 
thodox Judaism or Christianity, and modern science 
in contrast to Jewish or Christian philosophy, trust 
neither revelation nor pure reasoning but only ex- 
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perience, because they are both concerned not with 
the problem of truth but with the discovery of a 
working knowledge of reality. 

To the vital concern of Christian mysticism with 
the problem of reality must be added its equally vital, 
though not specifically mystical concern with the re- 
demption of Man. The subject of Jewish mysticism, 
on the contrary, “is never man, be he even a saint. . .” 
(78). Even when Jewish mysticism, in its later 
phases, leaves the pure sphere of research into re- 
ality (as represented by Merkabah Kabbalism) and 
becomes more concerned with practical life, it merely 
wants Man to become part of the higher reality and 
to act accordingly. The eternal question of Christian 
philosophy, formulated by Augustine as “guaestio 
mihi factus sum,” stimulated Christian mystics more 
than anything else, but never penetrated into Kab- 
balah. (And this seems to me one of the reasons for 
the curious fact that Meister Eckehardt, a true dis- 
ciple of Augustine, was more strongly influenced by 
the philosopher Maimonides than any Jewish mystic. 
In this one respect, Jewish philosophy was much 
closer to Christian mystical thought than was Jewish 
mysticism. ) 

The lack of autobiography in Jewish mysticism 
and the conscious omission of biographical data 
seem to mean more than “‘a particularly vivid sense 
of the incongruity of mystical experience with [the] 
idea of God.” Autobiographical data are worth re- 
telling only if they are felt to be unique, to possess 
some unique unrepeatable value. Mystical experi- 
ences, on the contrary, were felt to have value only 
if and insofar as they were repeated, only if they had 
experimental character. The fact that Christian mys- 
tics, in spite of this inherent character of mystical 
experiences related them in autobiographies, seems 
to me based not on their being mystics, but on their 
general philosophical concern with the nature of 
Man. For Jewish mystics, Man’s own self was not 
subject to salvation and therefore became interesting 
only as an instrument for supreme action, believed 
to be a better instrument than the Law. Christian 
mystics, although they shared with the Jewish mystics 
in the search for reality, were not primarily interested 
in action as such, because according to their faith, 
the supreme event, the salvation of World and Man, 
had already taken place. It appears as though the 
same experience was undergone, or rather the same 
experiments made, by Jewish and Christian mystics 
alike, by the Jews in order to develop instru- 
ments for active participation in the destiny of man- 
kind, but by the Christians as ends in themselves. 
This might also partly explain the fact that Christian 
mysticism has always been a matter for individuals 
and has hardly any continuous tradition of its own, 
whereas one of the most significant features of Jewish 
mysticism was that it founded a genuine tradition 
running parallel to the official tradition of orthodox 
Judaism. Biographical data, because they stressed in- 
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dividual and unique features, not only appeared ir- 
relevant as to the mystical content but were a real 
danger to this tradition, which taught Man repeat- 
able experiments and the handling of the supreme 
instrument that he himself is. 


“THE doctrine of Tikkun (Lurianic Kabbalah) 
raised every Jew to the rank of a protagonist in the 
great process of restitution in a manner never heard 
of before.” 

“Sabbatianism represents the first serious revolt in 
Judaism since the Middle Ages; it was the case of 
mystical ideas leading directly to the disintegration 
of the orthodox Judaism of the ‘believers.’ ”’ 

“It was the influence of these elements which had 
not openly cut themselves off from Rabbinical 
Judaism which, after the French Revolution, became 
important in fostering the movement towards reform 
liberalism and ‘enlightenment’ in many Jewish 
circles.” 

Until the outbreak of the Sabbatian movement, 
Jewish mysticism had refrained from attacks on or- 
thodoxy and kept itself within the Law. Only after 
many centuries of rich development did strong anti- 
nomian tendencies come out into the open. This 
might be explained by the political function of the 
Law in the Diaspora as the only tie for the people. 
But in spite of cautious restraint and careful avoid- 
ance of all conflicts, mystical thought had always pre- 
pared its followers for action, thereby breaking with 
the mere interpretation of the Law and with the mere 
hope for the coming of the Messiah. In this direction, 
however, the school of Isaac Luria was bolder than 
all predecessors when it dared to give a new inter- 
pretation of the exile existence of the people: ‘‘For- 
merly (the Diaspora) had been regarded either as 
a punishment for Israel’s sins or as a test of Israel's 
faith. Now it still is all this, but intrinsically it is a 
mission: its purpose is to uplift the fallen sparks 
from all their various locations.” For the first time, 
the role of the “protagonist in the drama of the 
world” was defined in terms which applied to every 
Jew. 

One remarkable aspect of this “Myth of Exile” is 
that it served two conflicting purposes: through its 
mystical interpretation of exile as action instead of 
suffering, it could rouse the people to hasten the 
coming of the Messiah and lead to “an explosive 
manifestation of all those forces to which it owed its 
rise and its success” in the Sabbatian movement. But 
after the decline of this movement, it served equally 
well the needs of the disillusioned people who, hav- 
ing lost the Messianic hope, wanted a new, more 
general justification of exile, of their inactive exist- 
ence and mere survival. In the latter form, Isaac 
Luria’s theory has been adopted by assimilated 
Jewry—though its representatives would not have 
enjoyed Scholem’s discovery that they are the heirs of 
Kabbalism. This survival of mystical thought in the 
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self-interpretation of assimilated and even dejudaized 
Jewry was no mere accident, as can be seen from the 
amazing influence of Khassidism, the other heir of 
Kabbalism, upon the same ‘dejudaized’ Jewry when 
they were initiated into Khassidism at the beginning 
of our century. A genuine enthusiasm for this last 
phase of Jewish mysticism spread through the 
younger generation who generally were quite un- 
concerned with the intellectual life of their Eastern 
brethren, but felt themselves surprisingly close to 
this spiritual world and mentality. The “neutraliza- 
tion of the Messianic element” (that is the neutral- 
ization of political attitudes), the outspoken anti- 
nomian tendencies, and the conservation of the 
‘Myth of Exile,” these three main elements of Khas- 
sidism corresponded almost uncannily to the needs 
of assimilated Jewry. Both Reform Judaism and Khas- 
sidism had been concerned solely with Jewish sur- 
vival, renounced all hope of the restoration of Zion, 
and accepted the Exile as the ultimate and unchange- 
able fate of the people. It seems as though the mere 
loss of Messianic hope, followed by the decline of 
Rabbinical authority, had essentially identical con- 
sequences on the self-interpretation of all sections 
of the people, widely separated though they were 
by different social and political conditions. In the 
long struggle between Jewish orthodoxy and Jewish 
mysticism, the latter seems to have won the last 
battle. This victory is all the more surprising, because 
it was won through defeat. 


FROM its very beginnings, Jewish mysticism had 
tended toward action and realization; but before end- 
ing in utter resignation it attained maximum develop- 
ment in the Sabbatian movement, which, in the new 
picture given by Scholem, appears as the turning 
point in Jewish history. It is true that the working 
power of mystical thought had proved its existence 
more than once during the Middle Ages in outbreaks 
of sectarian fanaticism; but never before had a huge 
popular movement and immediate political action 
been inspired, prepared, and directed by nothing 
more than the mobilization of mystical speculations. 
The hidden experiments of Jewish mystics through 
the centuries, their efforts to attain a higher reality 
which, in their opinion, was hidden rather than re- 
vealed in the tangible world of everyday life or in 
the traditional revelation of Mount Sinai, were re- 
peated on a tremendous and absolutely unique scale, 
by and through the whole Jewish people. For the 
first time, mysticism showed not only its deep-seated 
hold on the soul of Man, but its enormous force of 
action through him. The search for a working know- 
ledge of reality had resulted in a working psychology — 
of the masses, and the powerful will for “‘realization 
at any price” had to pay, finally, the price of every 
tradition, of every established authority and even the 
price of human standards for truth, as shown by the 
early acceptance of an apostate Messiah. 
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Of all mystical trends of the past, Jewish mysti- 
cism seems unique in its exclusive concern with 
reality and action; hence, Jewish mysticism alone was 
able to bring about a: great political movement and 
to translate itself directly into real popular action. 
The catastrophe of this victory of mystical thought 
was greater for the Jewish people than all other per- 
secutions had been, if we are to measure it by the 
only available yardstick, its far-reaching influence 
upon the future of the people. From now on, the 
Jewish body politic was dead and the people retired 
from the public scene of history. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting aspects of the 
story is the fact that mysticism could survive its own 
defeat, that its theory as represented in the “Myth of 
Exile” fitted equally well the needs of popular action 
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and the needs of popular resignation. What ‘sur- 
vived was the old mystical conception of the actor 
behind the scenes—one of the favorite ideas of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, for instance—and a general yearning 
for world redemption as apart from the definite hope 
of return to Zion—represented by the many “apostles 
of an unbound political apocalypse” after the out- 
break of the French Revolution. With this last al- 
lusion, the three spiritual trends in modern Jewish 
history—Khassidism, Reform movement and “‘po- 
litical apocalypse,” 7.e. revolutionary utopianism,— 
which one used to regard as independent if not con- 
tradictory tendencies, are found to stem from the 
same mighty source, from mysticism. The catastrophe 
of Sabbatai Zvi, after closing one book of Jewish 
history, becomes the cradle of a new era. 


Bringing Messiah, Our King 


(On “Dweller in the Gardens” by Khayim Hazaz) 


by Kadya Molodowsky 


— HAZAZ is one of the most extraordi- 
nary artists of contemporary Hebrew literature 
in Palestine. His style of writing is so very different 
from the more or less familiar literary genres that 
it would be difficult to compare him to anyone else 
in Hebrew or Yiddish literature. His individuality 
lies in his ability to portray the mentality of his 
characters far more than the external manifestations 
of their lives and ways of life might show, while 
at the same time maintaining a complete and natural 
simplicity of the personalities. They are living 
people rather than literary “types,” people whose 
thoughts are unfolded before us. Be it in a short 
story or a full-length novel, Hazaz penetrates to 
the innermost nature of his characters, a feat which 
writers only achieve in momentary flashes of insight. 
Theme, plot, and setting become relatively unimpor- 
tant to the specific light which beams throughout a 
work by Hazaz. 

Khayim Hazaz has been writing for almost twenty- 
five years. He started with stories of the October 
Revolution in Russia as it affected the Jewish shtetel 
in the Ukraine. (These stories will shortly be pub- 
lished by Am Oved in a volume entitled Stories of a 
Revolution.) In his novel Settlement in the Forest, 
he portrayed the pre-revolutionary shtetel. The 
stories in Shattered Millstones and Boiling Stones 
take in both the Ukraine and Safed, Jews of yester- 
year and German immigrants, khalutzim and “those 
who were formerly personages.” In recent years, 
Hazaz has turned to something different—he has 
devoted a great deal of his work to a description of 
the Yemenite Jews in Palestine. Against the back- 
ground of their most primitive existence, poor and 


colorless as it is, Hazaz brings out the everlasting 
Jewish absorption in God and the essence of man. 
This is so in his novel Ya’ish and with particular 
power in his novel Dweller in the Gardens. 


DWELLER IN THE GARDENS is not an ordinary prose 
composition which is well or better than adequately 
written. It is more symbolic than narrative. It is a 
discourse of the people of Israel, lasting for count- 
less generations, penetrated with religious fervor 
and wisdom of quite a different sort from the wis- 
dom of daily life. It is a novel which is almost not 
a novel, but a book of great Jewish culture, por- 
trayed by people who are practically “uncultured” 
in the modern sense of the word. It is one of the 
great books of “‘mischief’’ in the same sense as Dox 
Quixote. 

Hazaz is one of the writers who possess a great 
deal of patience. He refrains from imposing his 
own wisdom and knowledge upon the character otf 
his heroes. He relies upon the Lord of the Universe 
who created each with a full personality, and it is 
this God-given personality which Hazaz successfully 
bares. It is precisely in this that his strength lies. 
His characters are organically whole in the environ- 
ment which Hazaz creates. It makes little difference 
whether it is an imaginary or a real environment; he 
creates a picture more truthful than that which a 
portrayal of familiar reality can possibly reveal. 
Hazaz is not a genre writer. He is an artist of ideas. 
but so alive are they in their incarnation that we 
never ask for their passport. 

From the very first line which describes the city 
of Jerusalem, Hazaz suggests that the book will be 
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the mirror of a world, the Hazazian world: Just as 
he bothers little with details of the city of Jerusalem, 
but rather presents its inner meaning, so details 
hold little significance for the artist throughout the 
book. He portrays a Jewish world of ideas, which 
could well be valid for all of Jewish history, al- 
though our own period of the war and its frightful 
Jewish catastrophe chances to be chosen. 

Because of the great inner extension which the 
heroes generate within themselves, the limited ex- 
ternal area covered by the book becomes unimportant. 
Hazaz’ aim is to absorb the narrowness of the given 
environment, in this case a Yemenite environment, 
in the breadth of thought. With extraordinary skill, 
Hazaz synthesizes in his construction extreme pathos 
with the most delicate grotesquerie. It is in this, I 
believe, that the magic of his writing lies. Behind 
the facade of every situation stands the man, Hazaz, 
the Jewish scholar with a secret smile of age-old 
wisdom, shedding light upon the unfolding events. 


THE THEME itself is an unusual one. Two Kabbalists, 
Mori Sa’id and Mori Alp’kaa, are formally the main 
characters of the novel. In truth, no person is the 
main character, but rather the eternal Jewish waiting 
for the coming of the Messiah—the dreams, the 
God-visions, the great folk-pathos, unconquered by 
suffering and undiminished by disappointment. 
There is an aura of the age-old in this work, some- 
thing which transcends the individual beings in it 
and which cannot be contained within the temporal. 
It is material for a great literary pageant, to which 
the people are invited to see the beauty of their own 
soul. Yet the book is composed with simplicity, the 
simplicity achieved only by great artists. A mist of 
naiveté pervades the book, the naiveté of the pro- 
tagonists and their concerns. And one smiles as one 
turns the pages. 

Mori Sa’id is a dreamer. He is an intimate of the 
Divine hierarchy. With unshakeable certainty he tells 
of the visions which they “show to him.” Through 
the use of word combinations, gematriyot and 
notrikin,* initials and other mystic Kabbalist devices, 
he explains the meaning of his visions and even 
goes so far as to ascertain, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, when the Messiah, Our King, will come. 
There is no other reality for him apart from that of 
his dreams, and he holds us spellbound, for his 
childlike innocence borders on divine wisdom. His 
friend and devotee is Mori Alp‘kaa who thirstily 
drinks in the exalted visions of Mori Sa’id. Mori 
Alp’kaa is the “wordly” one, who brings to Mori 
Sa’id the news of the war, of evil, of the calamities 
wrought against the Jews. Mori Sa’id interprets 
everything in the light of his visions. His optimism 
is never shattered. The wicked will meet their end, 
for arrayed against them is the fortress of the Divine 
hierarchy, and he is assured by his secret hints that 





*Kabalistic devices for interpretation, utilizing the numerical 
values assigned to each letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
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all evil designs will be frustrated, and that the day 
of the coming of the Messiah is near at hand. Mori 
Alp’kaa listens intently to the prophecies of Mori 
Sa’id, and believes in them implicitly. 


HAZAZ weaves the poverty-stricken Yemenite envir- 
onment—the hungry, wretched men, women, and 
children—in under the roof of an age-old, eternal 
Jewish vision. In casual manner, Hazaz describes the 
“occupation” of Mori Sa’id. He is an interpreter of 
dreams. Mori Alp’kaa has created a reputation for 
him, and people come to him for comfort in their 
misery, their troublesome dreams, their doubts. Mori 
Sa’id’s “trade” fits well into the Hazazian gro- 
tesquerie. Mori Sa’id bargains for his pay, grabs the 
proffered piaster and demands more, demands a 
shilling. Only when he is paid does he begin to 
unravel the problem he is faced with: what is to 
happen in the days until Tisha B’Av, for these are, 
God forfend, days of calamity. With a certainty 
which knows no cloud, Mori Sa’id states that one 
must not, God forbid, fear. The months ahead, in 
which evil things seem to be portended for the Jews, 
shall become months of joy and feasting—and he 
goes on to prove this with quotations, gematriyot 
and notrikin. It is all as clear as day. 

Mori Sa’id’s visions require lengthy explanations. 
Folk tales enter in, as do legends and even riddles 

. and all for the sake of example, all derived 
from Heavenly sources. It is Kabbalist folklore, as 
dreamed by a Jew, a dreamer of dreams. 

Hazaz extends the visions of Mori Sa’id with 
bitter irony: a wormy apple has been produced by 
the green tree of dreams. Mori Sa’id’s son, Zion— 
how corruptly he dealt with his father’s vision of 
the coming of the Messiah Our King! He sold the 
Messiah-dream for ten dinarim (silver coins). He 
meets Mori Alp’kaa—who firmly and unshakenly 
believes that the Messiah will come, God willing, 
on Shmini Atzeret, as Mori Sa’id, in light of the 
hints provided by his dreams, has calculated with 
absolute conviction—and Zion borrows ten dinarim 
from him, to be repaid on the day of the coming 
of the Messiah. He tells in glee how he has put 
his father’s dream to good advantage, and rejoices 
that he will never have to repay the debt! The epi- 
sode is far more than a humorous one. It is a warning 
to a generation which trades in Jewish holiness and 
Jewish dreams, much as one trades in asses. And it 
is indeed an ass which Zion buys with the ten dinarim 
—nothing more or less than an ass, and a painfully 
laughable business indeed does he conduct with the 
ass. 

The episode is an extremely amusing one. One 
reads page after page about Mori Sa’id’s son Zion, 
about his laziness, his business affairs, his loves. It 
is almost merry reading. But one cannot avoid facing 
the frightful abyss presented by the weird negotia- 
tions about the debt to be repaid on the day of the 
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coming of the Messiah! It is indeed a cruel gro- 
tesquerie in which Hazaz has sadly drawn in stark 
nakedness the bankrupt generation which is the in- 
heritor of great dreams. Is Hazaz justified? Is our 
generation really deserving of so harsh a judgment? 
Hazaz—who deals least of all with genre pictures 
and most of all with far-reaching symbols—certainly 
had grounds for meting out this bitter warning to us. 

Zion is also the freethinker, who loudly complains 
that the sufferings of the Jews prevent him from 
sleeping. He demands the miracle of redemption 
from the Lord of the Universe—let an angel descend 
from Heaven and destroy our enemies . . . if there 
really is Divine protection. How bitter the fine words 
of sympathy with the people and pain because of 
its suffering sound when they are mouthed by some- 
one like Zion! And Mori Sa’id, the naive interpreter 
of dreams, he who cannot see the world of clever 
practicality, achieves understanding, with his wis- 
dom of dreams, of what his son Zion would do 
should an angel really descend from Heaven to help 
the people of Israel. 

He says: “You would grab the angel, chain him 
to a platform, and go around selling tickets for an 
exhibition. You would make a business out of it. 
And this is why the angel does not come.” 

THE book contains a great deal of humor. But Hazaz 

is not ordinary in his humor. Around his amusing 
characters he constructs overtones, and one perceives 
a bitter truth, a commentary on social phenomena 
which shames us. But he does not do this directly. 
Hazaz detests being concerned with moral preach- 
ings. He makes his point only incidentally through 
the situations he creates. He forces the reader to 
think the book through. 

On the other hand, through the quiet and youthful 
love of Zion’s daughter Rumiah for a boy from a 
kibbutz, the new “Eretz Israel’ is introduced, drawn 


as a young leaf of new faith which is beginning to. 


arise beside the ancient dreams of Mori Sa’id. Hazaz 
gently and lovingly, but only incidentally, touches 
on the new Yishuv. 

The character of Naomi, Zion’s wife, is moving. 
Her faith, her piety, her devotion to her family and 
to the old Yemenite customs touch the reader. She 
is typically Jewish. In her dire distress, she blindly 
curses her children, but she is sincere and religious. 
She is the mirror, albeit simplified many-fold, of the 
great faith held by Mori Sa’id, and the meeting of 
the two is brilliantly portrayed. Naomi comes to her 
father-in-law to complain of her husband who is 
lazy, who beats her and the children simply to show 
he is the head of the family. Mori Sa’id wishes to 
comfort his daughter-in-law. He violates his con- 
viction that the great secrets unravelled to him in 
his dreams should not be revealed to women. He 
assures her that she need not worry, for soon the 
Messiah Our King would come to bring redemption 
for all. Naomi is comforted. “May God take pity 
upon us,” she says, “May we be speedily redeemed. 
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I have no strqngth left.” 


DWELLER IN THE GARDENS ends with the final 
dream of Mori Sa’id. He has dreamt the manner in 
which Jews must behave in order that the Messiah 
Our King may come. They must present him with 
the dearest that they possess—their portion in Eter- 
nity. Mori Sa’id, as always, believes fully that this 
is the only and certain way to bring redemption. He 
begins going to Jews to request that they present the 
Messiah with their portion in Eternity. His great 
suffering begins, for the Jews are hardly ready to 
give up their “possession” even for the Messiah. 
Mori Sa’id comes to Salem Alsahari and presents him 
with his demand. Trembling, Salem Alsahari springs 
to his feet as if a snake had bitten him: 

“What on earth are you talking about? How is 
it possible that I lose my portion in Eternity, that | 
give up my world to come, which I already have in 
my hands, to someone else?” 

“But this is for the Messiah Our King,” Mori 
Sa’id protests. 

“So what? What’s the matter, does he lack it? 
Hasn’t he his own portion? Why should I present 
him with mine?” 

“But we must nevertheless give him ours, the 
portion in Eternity which is set aside for us—and 
then he will come. He will come!” 

But Salem Alsahari refuses to part with his eter- 
nal reward. Others do likewise. Mori Sa’id fails in 
his great undertaking to bring the Messiah through 
the voluntary contributions of Jews. He meets with 
a statureless people, Jews without stature, only 
capable of donating a piaster to a beggar. Mori 
Sa’id dies in bitter desolation, alone with his final 
visions. 

Dweller in the Gardens is a poem sung with deep 
sadness and fervor. It is a Jewish melody which 
leaves the reader drunk with the upheaval of his 
thoughts. 
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An Episode 


by Khayim Hazaz 





FTER A WHILE, when he left the wine-shop, 

he came out gay and contented, his head up- 
lifted above the whole town, and all the world 
was pleasing to him. 

Out of the abundant goodness in him, he wan- 
dered amid those stinking alleys, with them stretched 
out like narrow, crooked streams of sun and seem- 
ing to tumble into Eternity and the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Until he came to his father’s dwelling, 
where he stopped. He mused whatever he mused to 
himself, and stopped and entered into the house. 
There he found his father and Mori Alp’kaa sitting 
on the rug and conversing together, as was their in- 
variable custom. 

“Ha, ha, peace be with you!” said he with joyous 
smiling countenance, ‘Peace be with you!” 

“With you, peace, O my son,” responded Mori 
Alp’kaa. 

“Ha, are you here with us, ya Mori?” 

“What then?” said Mori Alp’kaa in surprise, “As 
always. Is there not a bond of love since boyhood 
between your father and me?” 

“Leave him be, that ugly piece, don’t speak to 
him,” whispered Mori Said to Mori Alp’kaa. 

“Very good that you sit together and speak with 
each other without anyone disturbing you,” Zion 
said ingratiatingly, “that’s very good. You can con- 
verse On mysteries and Kabbalah and all the riddles 
of the world. I know, I know. Would that I were 
worthy that you might receive me to sit with you 
and hear your discussion. From my elders I will 
observe, from my elders, from my elders I will ob- 
serve, for Thy commandments have I guarded. . . .” 

“If you please, sit,” said Mori Alp’kaa, making a 
place beside him, ‘Indeed, we shall be happy if you 
learn and absorb the things which are needful.” 

“Saving your grace, O my brother,” once more 
Mori Said whispered to Mori Alp’kaa, “let him get 
out of here. He will only pollute the place, a dog 
like that, an ugly piece!” 

“No matter, ya Mori, let him sit,” said Mori 
Alp’kaa placatingly, ‘better that you draw him near, 
and not send him away. Well, then, ya Zion, what 
news is there?” 

“Ah, ah, ya Mori!” Zion sat him down, and made 
his countenance perplexed and fearful, “What shall 
I tell you? Behold, my strength has gone from me, 
and my heart fluttereth. . . . What troubles have 
come for the Jews!” 

“From the Germans?” 

‘From the Germans, may their name and fame be 
blotted out! Troubles, the radio says—you, no doubt, 
you probably do not hear what they say on the radio 
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—that there have never been the like of them since 
the day of Creation!” 

“These are things that we know,” replied Mori 
Alp’kaa mildly. 

“Blast his name and his fame, what an adversary 
has arisen against the Jews!” Zion continued, and 
spoke with heartbreak, “What is their sin and what 
is their transgression? . . . Though I sin against the 
Blessed Name, I ask, Is this Torah, and this its re- 
ward? How many saintly and pious ones, how many 
holy and pure ones are slaughtered day by day, and 
all the nations of the world are silent, not tapping 
a finger.” 

“It is all a decree from the Blessed Name,” sighed 
Mori Alp’kaa. 

“I do not believe that evildoer could do things 
like these, like these,” said Zion, fixing his gaze on 
the ground, and wagging his head to and fro, “if he 
were not sure that the nations do not care. That all 
the nations want it, for such is their will. Has it not 
been said already: ‘Seventy nations hate one another, 
and all of them hate Israel’ ?” 

“Everything you say has long been known to us, 
and what you have said is true. And furthermore: 
Is it not true that ‘Generation by generation, men 
arise against us to destroy us utterly,’ as it is written, 
‘and the Holy One, Blessed be He, rescues us from 
their hand*?” 

“But now, ya Mori, the word has been upset and 
the promise has been upset, God forbid and forfend 
it. Where is the promise that we have been promised, 
saving your grace, ya Mori? . . . I wish to ask you 
a question which it is truly impossible to pronounce. 
But what's to be done, and the fire consumes me and 
my heart is like a scorched pyre and even upon my 
couch my thoughts are at an end... . Why, ya Mori, 
why, are they so silent there in heaven?” 

“You are forbidden, O my child, to speak re- 
belliously against heaven,” Mori Alp’kaa bent his 
gaze upon him, ‘Forbi-idden, we do not wish to 
hear such words!” 

“But, ya Mori,” Zion did not release him, “the 
matter has already gone beyond measure! Take 
Pharaoh, take Haman, they did nothing compared 
to that bastardly son of a bastard! Why are they 
silent up there in heaven? And, whence shall we 
take the verse, “And yet for all that’?* Where is it 
now? Where is yon verse? How many prayers have 
we prayed, how many fasts have we fasted, how 
many outcries have we cried out, and, though I sin 
against the Blessed Name, and it is forbidden me 
to say it—there is no answer and no attention! Why 
have not the mercies of His Name been awakened ? 
Even, let us say, that the adults had sinned—but the 
children, what is their transgression?” 

“I told you, O my child, it is forbi-idden u-s to 

*"And yet for all that, when they are in the land of their 
enemies, I will not reject them, neither will I abhor them, to 


destroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them; for I 
am the Lord, their God.” Leviticus, 26, 46. 
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criticize the attributes of the Holy One, Blessed be 
He,” Mori Alp’kaa halted him, “Is it not known: 
Our Rock, His acts are perfect, all His ways are 
justice, a God of faith without evil, just and straight- 
dealing is He, and finis!” 

“But, ya Mori. I wish to ask you: Is this generation 
as though it were more wicked than all other gen- 
erations?” 

“I don’t know, and it’s not my affair nor your 
affair. In heaven they know what they're doing, and 
we shall hardly try to force them to do just as we 
wish.” 

“Pardon me, ya Mori. I want to know why. I must, 
I must know why! .. . A man can almost go crazy! 
Whoever has reason and thinks about this state-of- 
affairs, will almost go crazy! The nations of the 
world, as is well-known, hate and persecute us and 
do wrack and ruin upon us time after time. Good. 
But in heaven, God forbid, have they too turned into 
our enemies, and almost the verse in Psalms has 
come true of us: ‘He that sitteth in Heaven laugheth, 
the Lord hath them in derision’ ?” 

“I told you, O my child,” said Mori Alp’kaa 
sternly, “rebellious talk we do not wish to hear, 
because that is none of our affair. What’s the matter 
with you? .. .” 

“Good, ya Mori. In any case, doth not the Lord 
perceive the hearts and bowels, He knows the hidden 
places of the heart. But I wish to speak and to bring 
forth from my mouth words so that the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, may hear. If, granted, a decree has 
already been decreed that they should destroy, God 
forfend it, the whole people of Israel, then what’s 
the world worth before the Blessed One without 
the people of Israel ? Who is there, and which people 
will arise in place of the people of Israel to serve 
His Name and observe His commandments? No, no, 
no! It is impossible for the Blessed One without his 
people Israel! . . . I desire and I demand of the Holy 
One, Blessed be He, to perform a miracle and sanc- 
tify His Name in His world! .. .” 

“A-h, a-h, O my child, what words you speak!” 
said Mori Alp’kaa, in sore grief, “We have naught 
but to pray and to hope that soon Redemption will 
shine upon us and Messiah, our justice, will come.” 

“A miracle! A miracle!” Zion pounded with his 
fist in the air, and seethed, and screeched in a sharp, 
high tone and with contorted, inflamed face, “I de- 
mand that they perform a miracle! It is not a difficult 
thing, for there is no barrier before His Name! If 
only He would send from heaven one angel out of 
a thousand! . . . Could He not in one instant ruin 
and destroy the whole of Germany so that its name 
would no longer be noted in the world? Even two 
or three flights, what trouble is there in that? For 
is not everything in their hands. . . .” 

“For a fool like you,” Mori Said laughed, nodding 
his head, and said, “they should hearken to you in 
heaven, and send you angels to make flights twice 
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and thrice, only for a fool like this who knows not 
what he speaks!” 

“Saving your grace, O father,” Zion turned to 
him briskly, “I am indeed obliged to honor you even 
if you tell me what you may tell me! However! The 
spirit in my belly torments me, and there are no 
tools of speech or tools of writing in the whole 
wide world that will suffice to tell one part in a 
thousand of what is in my heart. .. . If I were an 
angel, then, inasmuch as I would see all the troubles 
and the destruction that is upon the people of Israel, 
I myself, without seeking permission and notwith- 
standing that they should not grant me permission, 
and even if I were to sin against His Name and go 
out of line by this deed, nevertheless I myself would 
come down below and destroy the world, and I 
would not be content nor would I rest until I had 
entirely done my will with those evildoers! No 
matter, if I should become a sacrifice for the people 
of Israel... . Here am I, I, even if I am repulsive 
and despised, low and defiled with sin and every 
evil fault, such a one as I would do it, if only it were 
in my power; what shall we say about Gabriel, 
Michael . . . Why are they asleep? Why are they 
silent? Are they not far more guilty to us than all 
the enemies and all the adversaries and all the per- 
secutors if they are so silent? . . . I, for my part, 
say that already Michael, the guardian angel of 
Israel, should have come himself and begged for- 
giveness of the people of Israel, fallen on his knees, 
ayveh, ayveh, fallen on his knees and wept tears 
thrice, and begged for pardon and forgiveness. . . .” 

“Are you already demented?” the hands of Mori 
Said grew limp and his face grew drawn, “Do you 
no longer know what you are bringing forth from 
your maw?” 

“May my words be madness!” Zion stood firm as 
though transfixed by those words, “May my words 
be madness! Say what you will, but I speak the 
truth! To everything I answer: They are guilty, 
they!” 

“Be still!’ Mori Said gathered himself against 
him, and screamed at him, “Be still from speaking 
lunacy out of the wine, O drunkard!” 

“Yes, true, I have drunk. What of it?” Zion 
turned impudent eyes on his father and said, “And 
if I have drunk, I am already guilty, and what of 
them, when they see in heaven that the blood of 
Israel is poured out like water, and they are celestial 
angels, holy and just?” 

‘Bas, bas, lunatic!” Mori Said turned away his 
face and spoke in a labored voice. 

“Indeed, I will not be still! Indeed, 1 wish to 
speak!” Zion raised his face toward heaven and 
spoke rebelliously, saying, “Indeed, I wish them to 
hear me in heaven, word by word. Because J at least 
have hope, and I know that God sees into my heart 
and he knows that what I bring forth from my maw 
are words that come from the depths of an agonized 
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heart, not just words, but righteous and true words. 


- For it is impossible for the heart to be silent any 


longer! . . . I speak to you now words which I have 
never spoken to any man and which I perhaps had 
never thought before, and yet they are stored like 
fire in my bones, and only now have I brought them 
forth from my maw because I could not longer 
suffer and be silent! For even, God forbid and for- 
fend, if there be wickedness and sin upon me, never- 
theless He who perceiveth the hearts and bowels, the 
Blessed Name. .. .” 

“Yea, yea, O fool,” Mori Said stopped him, and 
grinned at him, and said, “You want them to bring 
you down an angel from heaven . . . Woe betide 
him from you if he should descend. You would seize 
him and place him in a cage to show him to the 
public for profit of silver, to do business in him, and 
make a livelihood from him. . . .” 

“True, true, O father,” he clasped his two hands 
in glee, “May your lips be kissed! That would be a 
fine deal for me. . . . Believe me, if he already de- 
scended, he would be, with the aid of the Blessed 
Name, a business without compare in the world. 
Only after he would have accomplished his mission, 
and taken vengeance for the people of Israel and 
brought Redemption to the world, I then would 
already prepare for him a proper cage, of iron, of 
iron, so that he would make me an easy living to 
have profit from him! I would make him like a 
cinema, and no one could enter except by a ticket 
at five piasters, ten piasters, or twenty piasters. And 
especially each one of his feathers, I would sell for 
a sum of several hundred or thousands of pounds! 
That would really be an excellent business. God 
grant it, God grant it... .” 

Mori Said rose to his feet. 

“Now you know,” he groaned from his heart, 
and spoke to Mori Alp’kaa in a piping voice, “for 
what cause the Redemption is delayed in coming? 
This is no jest, this is no jest... .” 

"Ayveh, ayveh,” Mori Alp’kaa rose, shaking his 
head. 

“This is no jest, O my brother, this is no jest!” 
Mori Said repeated, and spoke with gloomy coun- 
tenance, “I do not fear the angels, nor the seraphs, 
nor the wheels, nor the holy living creatures, but 
only I fear by reason of my son here, and his like, 
and their ilk... .” 

At that they rose and went to the synagogue, and 
Zion went with them. 

After the evening prayer, they parted, each to 
his house. Zion watched them until they disappeared 
from his vision, and he stood gazing from side to 
side, and musing in private. 

“Ha! ...” he raised his feet and set out walking, 
“Ha, I will go, I will go!” 

And not long after, he knocked at the door of the 
woman Habibah. 


(Translated from the Hebrew, B. H.) 
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_ As Grapes in the Desert 


by Isaac Shenberg 


ere MAN, SING to the desert, praise it in 
rhymes, hold forth about expanses of sand, 
gold dust spread under the sun, about the sweet 
silence of night, about the veil of unprobed glory. 
And speak also with awe about the Dead of the 
Wilderness who, covered by the sand, have been 
sleeping for ages, their weapons in their hands, and 
how you, an unknown young man from a good home 
in faraway Sosnowitz in Poland, came here and sud- 
denly discovered in your heart traces of the desert, 
like an ancient well that had been filled up by the 
Philistines but whose waters continue to flow deep 
within. Do not repress your muse and do not stop 
until, from the summit of inspiration, you announce 
to a confused world that God has fled the great 
cities, deserted the smelly alleys and the perverse life 
and come to rest in the wide desert, His burning 
breath fanning your face. 

But why should I sing? I am not rocking on the 
back of a camel in a caravan. Why should I hold 
forth when I am only a clerk in a remote railway 
station in the desert? I lie in the shade of some 
vegetation hanging from the roof; my left hand 
is under my head, I blink and concentrate on the 
strip of shade that protects me. It is shrinking all 
the time like a snail retreating into its shell. A 
little while longer and I shall be in the sun again. 
Whenever my thought tries to anchor itself to some 
symbol in this great void, I say to myself that this 
strip of shade symbolizes Sosnowitz, my native town. 
Lacking anything to do, I lie and slowly try to crack 
this symbol to see what kernel it contains. But I can- 
not get to the bottom of it. Yusuf Effendi disturbs 
me. He does not need symbols. He lies opposite me 
on the canvas chair and snores contentedly. 

“Yusuf Effendi, what do you want most in the 
world?” 

Yusuf Effendi removes the handkerchief spread 
over his face to protect him from the flies, slowly 
stretches, and chews his lips. “Oh, my only desire 
is that the train should pass only once a day, and 
then not stop here.” 

Three trains pass our station every day and three 
times Yusuf Effendi is compelled to take off his 
white dressing gown and force his overgrown, fat 
body into a khaki uniform. He is the station master 
and I am his subordinate. Both of us then walk a 
few steps in the direction of the train that comes 
flying after announcing its arrival with a prolonged 
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whistle. Since I came here I have not yet sold a 
single ticket, nor has it happened that a passenger 
should get off at this station. The trains pass from 
North to South and back again. For a moment the 
station is filled with the sound of life. The engine 
steams and hisses, the cars bump against each other 
and beat their cymbals, travellers look out of the 
windows and utter remarks with curiosity. The two of 
us stand calmly, indifference written on our faces, that 
these dwellers of big cities should not pity us or think 
that we lead sad, empty, meaningless lives. Yusuf 
Effendi solemnly makes the entry in the book and 
waves his arms in a royal gesture. The train departs— 
a bug crawling on the wide back of the desert, an ex- 
aggeration. The station remains silent, forlorn, the 
rails stretched before it vibrating on their ties. 

Yusuf Effendi takes off his uniform, puts on his 
long dressing gown and collapses into his easy chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“I am surprised at you, Effendi, how you can sleep 
like this all day?” 

“I am not sleeping, my friend, I am dreaming.” 

“Always?” 

“Yes, praise the Lord. All I have to do is sit in 
the easy chair, make myself comfortable and cover 
my face with the handkerchief and my world is 
ready for me.” 

“What are you dreaming about, Effendi? That 
you have been transferred to a station in a large, 
beautiful, and bustling city? Or about night clubs 
and dancing girls? Or do you dream of a nice 
home here in the desert, with palm trees and run- 
ning brooks?” 

The Effendi does not answer. He snores gently, 
his breath bubbling through his fat lips. 

But since the idea of water has come up, I rise 
and lazily walk to our water tank, a big copper con- 
tainer perched on four stones on the other side of 
the tracks. Its cover is kept secure with a heavy lock. 
Twice a week a water train passes by and fills the 
tanks at all the desert stations with the precious 
lukewarm draught. This is a silent train with only 
two, three people on it. Its dark tank cars are like 
a herd of animals. A long tube is attached to our 
water tank which sucks and gurgles and swallows. 
I open the cover of the container and lower my head 
into it. The strange smell of dampness strikes me 
like the fumes of intoxicating wine. I am satisfied. 
The tank is still more than a fourth full and there 
will be enough water to drink and a few handfuls 
to wash with, thank the Lord. 

After this great exertion I return to my place 
and the hours keep grinding away slowly. The Ef- 
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fendi is dreaming. I try to do the same but without 
success. The only things that come to mind are 
fragments of the past that sprout up like twisted 
stubborn aftergrowth. They disdain exactness and 
fail to respond to treatment. It is therefore best 
perhaps to be like this empty landscape, a swooning 
wilderness without change, until the dross is burnt 
away in the sun and I can wear the honorable garb 
of a life completely parched. 

The day was ending. Yusuf Effendi washed his 
face and feet with a handful of water. He spread a 
small rug on the sand and bowed down in prayer. 
At this hour I have no affinity with him, and I am 
careful not to intrude lest I break the invisible thread 
that ties him to Mecca. I, too, get on my knees and 
start a fire to cook our supper. The moon rises amid 
the blue, shadows lie in depressions and ravines, 
and one wonders whence they appeared. Suddenly 
I am face to face with the night, in the abyss be- 
tween heaven and earth, and do not know to which 
of them I belong. 

“So the saint and the Khalif sat about the fire and 
before them was a roast lamb.” Yusuf Effendi was 
telling in a low voice a story that had neither be- 
ginning nor end. Each night after supper he spins 
it on. “The saint poured water into a bowl and said 
to the Khalif: ‘Close your eyes and dip your face 
into this water.’ The Khalif did as he was com- 
manded and behold he was being carried by the 
sea on a board from a shipwrecked vessel. At night 
he was cast on the shore where he lay in a faint 
for many hours. When morning came he saw a 
beautiful woman coming toward him from among 
the trees...” 

I listen to him, my head on my knees. Beyond his 
voice I hear the tooth of time gnawing away. The 
stars above seek their reflection and only find a 
small dying fire and two persons gathered about it. 


BEDOUINS pitched their tents within sight of the 
station. In the morning I watched the smoke rising 
from the ovens they had dug in the ground. and the 
women baking their flat cakes and grinding coffee. 
Unbridled camels lazily chewed their cud and naked 
children, black haired, their bodies the color of 
cinnamon, played among them. 

In the evening the men covered their faces up 
to their eyes with the kefiyes and galloped away into 
the darkness on their horses. The camp was silent 
except for the dogs baying at the moon. Scattered 
fires glittered, then faded out. 

The following day four Bedouins came to the 
station, bowed before Yusuf Effendi and begged: 

“Give us some water, Effendi, give and the Lord 
will bless you.” 

Yusuf removed the handkerchief from his face 
and stirred in his easy chair. “What? Water? I can’t 
give you any. It’s government property, not some- 
thing to be taken by anybody.” 
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“By your life, only four jugs.” 

“I won't give.” 

“Two jugs.” 

“No.” 

When they departed he said to me: “Thirst has 
seized the delicate creatures. Water they want, did 
you see? Let them suck their camels if they want 
to drink. If I had given them water this time the 
whole camp would come tomorrow and we would 
never be rid of them.” When he calmed down he 
thought for a while, then said: “You Jews come 
here from all over the world, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Effendi.” 

“You build cities and plant villages, no?” 

“Yes, Effendi.” 

“And what will you do when you reach the 
desert ?”” he exclaimed triumphantly, “will you also 
suck from camels? Will you?” He laughed with 
pleasure and again covered his face with his hand- 
kerchief. He did not stir even when a tall girl came 
from the camp and humbly asked for water. She 
stood before him, the clay jug on her shoulder, and 
waited a while. When she received no answer she 
crossed the tracks and sat down resting against the 
water tank, the jug between her feet. 

I went into my room and stayed there a while. 
When I went out again the girl was still sitting mo- 
tionless, patiently waiting. I took my pitcher and 
pretended to go for water. 

“What is your name?” 

“Azizah.” 

“Ts,ts,ts .. .”” I motioned to her with my fingers. 
“Don’t wake the master or he will be angry.” 

Cautiously, and with great ceremony, I poured two 
or three cups of water into her jug. 

“A little more, ya hawaja,” she whispered, “a 
little more, may your hand be blessed.” 

“I can't do it, daughter, the little I gave you is 
also against the law, and I have committed a crime 
against the government because of your beautiful 
eyes. 

“My eyes are in my heart—how can you see them? 
Give me a little more water, ya hawaja.” 

“Your heart is in your eyes—how can I fail to see 
it?” I answered in her language. ‘‘But I can’t give 
you any more water. Now run along, daughter.” 

She nodded her head without smiling, jumped to 
her feet and swung the jug to her shoulder. 

“Where do you get all this water?” 

“The train brings it.” 

“Train?” She wondered and her eyes were wide 
open with surprise. 

“Yes. It passes here every three or four days. It 
comes from far away, as far as one could ride on a 
horse in a thousand days, daughter, and farther yet.” 

“Yoooo,” Azizah whispered and walked away. ° 
That was the end of this episode and again there 
was nothing left. The hot air shimmered as if a 
stone had been dropped into it that set waves in mo- 
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tion. I returned, sank into my easy chair and closed 
my eyes. Azizah had dropped a pebble into my empty 
day. I thought of her and began weaving a life his- 
tory for her. 


AzizaAH’s father is receiving an old sheikh in his 
tent. Both are sitting crouched on animal skins. In 
the corner of the tent Azizah’s two brothers stand 
ready to wait on them. They are powerful and 
gloomy. Their faces are ringed with black hair. A 
sheep roasting on a spit spreads a tantalizing fra- 
grance. Outside the girl is blowing on some burning 
coals for the nargileh. 

The sheikh is powerful and rich. He had decided 
to get rid of one of his two wives and take a younger 
one instead. He caresses his beard with his hand and 
his mouth utters words like pearls. He speaks slowly 
and takes his time. He is certain his request will not 
be denied. He speaks of camels and horses and dar- 
ing deeds. But the girl fanning the coals knows that 
she is to be the victim. Her father listens respect- 
fully, meanwhile reckoning in his mind the dowry 
he would receive. From time to time he looks toward 
his sons. 

The sheikh leaves the tent and vaults onto his 
white mare like a youth. The horse gallops away in 
clouds of dust. The ends of his black abaya wave in 
the wind like satan’s wings. The father and his sons 
whisper for a moment. Azizah is trembling. There 
are tears in her eyes and she flees for comfort to her 
mother in the women’s tent. 

During the night a lonely horseman cleaves the 
distances of the desert. This is Ahmed. No, better 
let me call him Halil; it’s a nicer name. He belongs 
to a warlike tribe and knows no fear. Some time be- 
fore he had accidentally met Azizah and they fell in 
love. Before he could betroth his desired one a 
blood feud erected an impassable barrier between 
the two tribes. But love will not be quenched by 
many waters, nor will high mountains sunder it. 
Halil risked his life and sped to the tents of his 
enemies in the dark of night, his spear pointing 
heavenward like a large finger of rebellion . . . 

“Are you asleep, ya hawaja?” Yusuf Effendi 
awoke and went to drink from his pitcher. 

“No, Effendi. I am not asleep. I am dreaming, as 
befits a true dweller of the desert.” 

“That's good,” and Yusuf returned and made him- 
self comfortable in his chair. “If only the telephone 
does not ring; that cursed bell makes my skin crawl.” 

“What can you do, Effendi? It’s the voice of civ- 
ilization. The desert and civilization were always 
enemies, like dream and reality.” 

“The devil with them! Soon there will be no place 
left where a man can dream to his heart’s content.” 
Yusuf again covered his face with the kerchief, as if 
in a hurry to return to his dream. 

I close my eyes and return to Halil who is riding 
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through the gloom of night. I carefully examine his 
face and find that it strongly resembles mine. I am 
not surprised. It is the enchantment of Zion, how 
can I question it? I wouldn’t be amazed were I sud- 
denly to find myself before the well of an inn, water- 
ing my beast, while the lonely old innkeeper, whose 
sons are perhaps paving the roads of Zion, sits by 
candle light humming quietly some Talmudic pas- 
sage. I would find it natural if I would suddenly 
smell lilacs, or hear the plaintive melody of a mouth 
organ in the distance. Oh, Halil from Sosnowitz, 
how fine you look amid the tents of Araby. The 
pounding of your horse’s hooves is swallowed by 
the sand, but Azizah hears it in her heart. She slips 
away from her bed and crawls beneath the canvas 
wall of the tent. Now she is in the embrace of the 
rider and he whispers into her ear aromatic, singing 
words... 


FINALLY I was caught in the act. Azizah came almost 
daily and sat for hours in the shade of the water 
tank across the tracks. Motionless she waited until I 
would find an opportunity to give her secretly a few 
cups of water. One day I did not time myself right. 
I noticed that Azizah’s face was scratched and her 
eyes were red. 

“What happened to you Azizah?” 

She did not answer and only covered her face with 
her scarf seizing its end between her teeth. 

“What is it, daughter?” 

I was careless and the cover struck against the 
water tank. Yusuf Effendi awoke, stretched, yawned 
against the sun and assaulted us still dressed in his 
white gown. 

“Oh, you are here again, you shameless wench! 
Thought you’d fool me! Thought I was talking to 
the birds or the jackals?” 

‘Please, sir!” 

“Never mind the humility. Take to your legs or 
I'll break your jug. Quick now. And don’t ever come 
here again or you'll regret it.” 

Azizah fled with her jug and only her white scarf 
against her blue dress could be seen in the distance. 

“And you,ya hawaja, you give me the key to the 
tank and let me keep it from now on. I don’t trust 
you any longer. You might cause my death of thirst 
because of any stray female visitor.” 

He took the key and returned to his easy chair 
where for some time he snorted and muttered. 

I again seized on the day dream and continued 
to spin it. 


.. . AZIZAH lies on the ground and her father is pull- 
ing her hair. ‘““You want to disobey your father, you 
faithless daughter? You -will marry the sheikh as 
I told you.” 

Azizah buries her face in the sand and does not 
answer. Her older brother bends over her and 
whispers: ‘You still have Halil in your heart?” 
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She trembles and looks with fright at his dis- 
torted face. So her secret is known. She must warn 
Halil at all costs. At night she would run to meet 
him and warn him, otherwise her brothers will am- 
bush him and kill him, 

Dismayed and troubled, she walks about the camp 
at twilight. She is waiting for the fires to die out 
and for the noises to cease. In the silence of the 
night she pushes her head out from under the tent 
and crawls outside. But when she tries to rise a bony 
hand seizes her from behind and gags her. Every- 
thing turns dark before her eyes. . . 


BACK to my senses, I smile knowingly and say to 
myself: It’s all right. She will be comforted and 
marry the sheikh and be his darling for a few months. 
Then the older wife will make life miserable for 
her and drive her. But in time the differences be- 
tween Azizah and her rival will vanish and the cur- 
tain will descend upon both of them. 

But when I close my eyes I see Halil lying in 
the desert, a spear through his heart. His teeth are 
bared to the sky, his blood is seeping into the sand, 
and his horse stands by him to guard him against 
birds of prey. 

‘“‘Now you can go to see him,” the two brothers 
say to Azizah and laugh their gloomy laughter. 
Azizah is silent and her bones tremble. But as soon 
as her brothers turn away, she slips away from the 
camp and flees like an arrow. She searches the desert 
trails until she finds the body of the victim. She sits 
down near him and hides her head between her 
knees. The sun is red and the vulture up high keeps 
circling, his shadow drawing a pattern about the 
dead body. Patience, O vulture! A young man is 
here unknowingly fructifying a piece of the desert 
with his blood. Awake to me, O Halil, and behold, 
the wings of your dove are covered with ashes. Your 
life has been trodden into the earth. How can I 
raise you from the gates of death? No longer will 
you make happy my mornings and evenings; you 
will no more quench my thirst like a God-sent rivu- 
let. In the darkness I will not know your wonders. 
The jackals will feed on you and I am lost; how 
can I go on living? 

Azizah’s brothers ignore her. From now on they 
are preoccupied with the blood feud that has arisen 
between the two tribes. 

“Now the girl will obey you,” they say to their 
father, “and you won't lose the great dowry.” 

Azizah is left alone and even her mother does not 
speak to her. The girl waits a night, then she waits 
a day. She looks and listens and tries to decide 
whether she can go on living. But the second night 
she steals away from her tent and runs to the rail- 
way station. Some distance away she ties herself to 
the rails... 


I reached this point in my dream. I haye ruined 
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my vine and now it has no more grapes. I have left 
no way out. Azizah will return no more and Yusuf 
Effendi has saved who knows how many cups of 
water. 

“... the Khalif matried the woman,” Yusuf tells 
me by the light of the fire, ‘and begat sons and 
daughters. He lived long enough to see grandsons 
and great grandsons. When his time came to die 
he lay down on his bed and closed his eyes. He heard 
a knock on the door and a poor wayfarer came in 
and said: Man, open your eyes. The Khalif opened 
his eyes and behold the saint is sitting before him, 
smiling, and the roast lamb is giving off a warm 
steam.” 

The Effendi fell silent and stirred the embers to 
light his cigarette. The night has made itself com- 
fortable as if it never intended to depart again. 
Stars twinkled above. I felt sleepy. This night I 
would sleep without dreaming. Tomorrow morning 
I would look for a new dream on which to pin my 
idle hours. 


AT MIDNIGHT the telephone rang—the water train 
was coming. I dressed quickly, put a candle in the 
green lamp and went outside. Yusuf Effendi put on 
his uniform, went onto the veranda and yawned. 

“You,” he said, “go and put up a light on the 
signal pole and I will prepare some coffee.” 

The signal pole is located about a mile from the 
station. I started out along the tracks. In the distance 
the Bedouin camp was a silent, dark mass. I lit the 
lamp on the signal pole and remained waiting. From 
the horizon I could hear the whistle of the train. The 
rails began to vibrate under my feet. I waved the 
green light and the engine approached probing me 
with its lights. The cars dragged after it like a row 
of condemned clanking their chains. The train 
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would stay two minutes in the light of a torch, fill 
our tank and continue on its way. By morning it 
would reach the big city where the engine will stand 
cold and lifeless and with dimmed eyes look at 
the fountain in the railway yard, playing and wasting 
its water. 

Half awake I started back toward the station. My 
eyelids were heavy and altogether I was scarcely 
more than a green light slowly moving. Who knows, 
perhaps on one of those stars there stands a divine 
being waving a green light to the earth: Get on; 
don’t be afraid. 

When I reached the station the entire business 
was over. The hose had been pulled back into the 
car and the engine was hissing powerfully. In the 
darkness I discerned a white scarf and a shadowy 
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image running toward the water tank. I awoke with 
a start and cried out: 

“Ahoy, Azizah!” 

I could see her running to the water, her jug in 
her hands. She bent down under one of the cars and 
fumbled for the hose. But as she was looking for it, 
the torch was put out and the train started. Her 
scream was lost in the shrieking whistle of the 
engine and the rattling of the wheels. With shaking 
knees I ran toward her, jumping over the ties. But 
when I approached there was only her broken body 
and a small heap of clay fragments of the jug. 
Trembling and devastated, I stood over her, and my 
lips moved without a sound. The desert hemmed me 
in and, unaware, my hand continued slowly to swing 
the green light. 











On the Spirit of Judaism 


669 CANNOT HEAR what you 
say. What you are, speaks 
a thousand times louder.’’ One 
would like to believe that these 
words of Emerson explain the rela- 
tively little attention that has been 
accorded the volume of essays by 
Dr. Leo Baeck recently published 
in English translation,* but one 
doubts that this is the reason. 

The author, to be sure, is one 
of the most distinguished Jewish 
leaders of our age. Regarded as the 
leading rabbi of pre-Nazi Germany, 
Baeck combined outstanding pulpit 
eloquence with high scholarly at- 
tainments. His popular success was 
not purchased by the surrender of 
solid intellectual interests. In 1905, 
he published Das Wesen des Juden- 
tums, a liberal interpretation of tra- 
ditional Judaism, a valuable work 
which went through many editions 
and was translated into several lan- 
guages, including English. 

The advent of Nazism in 1933 
found him sixty years of age, with 
an active and honorable career be- 
hind him. Yet he refused many op- 
portunities to leave Hitler's Ger- 
many, insisting on staying with the 
tragic remnants of the once proud 
German-Jewish community, serving, 





*“The Pharisees and other Essays” 
(Schocken Books, New York, 1947) 164 
pages. $3.00. 


by Robert Gordis 


teaching, and inspiring them. On 
his seventieth birthday he was sent 
to the concentration camp at The- 
resienstadt, where he lived in the 
shadow of death for two years, until 
May, 1945, when the camp was 
liquidated. 

Leo Baeck, now  seventy-four 
years of age, stands as one of the 
noblest ethical figures of our gen- 
eration. In his blending of scholar- 
ship and service to his people, Baeck 
is in the great tradition of Jewish 
leadership, which extends from 
Saadia and Maimonides through 
Meir of Rothenberg, down to such 
varied figures as Chayes, Friedland- 
er, and Rabbi Kook in our century. 

The present selection of his es- 
says reveal the qualities implicit in 
Baeck’s career. There is a refresh- 
ing lack of the im pedimenta of the 
German Fachmann — the lengthy 
footnotes that complicate the argu- 
ment without enlightening the sub- 
ject, the heaped up references and 
technical jargon that mark the pri- 
vate preserve of the specialist, the 
feeling that clarity, literary grace, 
and enthusiasm are more than 
slightly disreputable in a scholar, 
and the inability to relate the mat- 
ter in hand to living issues, which 
is justified as objective scholar- 
ship. In Baeck’s pages we find learn- 
ing without pedantry, insight as 


well as information, and sympathy 
without prejudice. 


THE longest essay in this volume 
deals with the Pharisees, who, be- 
cause of the hostility of the New 
Testament, have become the most 
maligned group in history, as 
the adjective “‘pharisaical’’ attests. 
Baeck accepts the opinion that the 
Pharisees derived their name from 
the Hebrew word “perushim,” 
meaning the group who “‘separated 
themselves from impurity” and he 
cites the Midrashic comment on 
Leviticus 19:1: “Ye shall be holy— 
ye shall be perushim.” He recog- 
nizes quite properly that the Phari- 
sees were not a sect, a school or a 
party, but represented the mass 
movement of the Jewish people 
which created normative Judaism. 
as we know it today. 

Briefly, but clearly, he traces the 
evolution of the synagogue, the 
basic institution of Phariseeism, and 
of the Oral Law, its great creative 
achievement. He points out a fact 
which is often obscured, that what- 
ever the official relationship be- 
tween the Temple in Jerusalem and 
the humbler synagogues throughout 
the land, basically they were at vari- 
ance with each other. The Temple 
was aristocratic in spirit, its leader- 
ship consisting of a hereditary 
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priesthood, and its principal re- 
ligious activity being the sacrificial 
system. The synagogue, on the other 
hand, enjoyed the democratic lead- 
ership of scribes and scholars, and 
its chief functions were prayer and 
the interpretation of the Torah. 
While growth and development 
are characteristic of Jewish tradition 
in every period, and Baeck illus- 
trates this fact within the Bible it- 
self, the tendency becomes dominant 
with the Babylonian Exile. “This 
exile was the first great selection, a 
decisive winnowing that resulted in 
the survival of only the ‘most use- 
ful.” The few became many, be- 
cause only the few strong ones could 
survive. Inthe eyes of the majority, 
the fall of the state and the de- 
struction of the Temple emphatic- 
ally proved that the gods of the 
victors were victorious. . . . Those 
who thought thus and acted ac- 
cordingly, sooner or later ceased to 
be Jews. But the rest, these few out 
of many, because they were deter- 
mined to remain faithful, were now 
grown able to resist the effects of 
time.”’ (pp. 23-4). Baeck points out 
that ‘‘the effect of history is to lead 
those who withstand such a process 
(7.e. of surrender- R. G.)—thus be- 
coming aware of themselves—to a 
point of separation. What necessity 
requires, is willed: the realization of 
one’s difference is transformed into 
a resolution to be different.” (p. 24) 
The progressive democratic spirit 
inherent in Pharisaism then pro- 
ceeded to extend the ideal and prac- 
tice of perishut from the priests to 
the masses of the people. Thus the 
laws of purity, including the laws 
of cleanliness and the dietary laws, 
formerly applicable to the priests 
alone, were made compulsory for 
all. He concludes by emphasizing 
that ““Pharisaism represents a great 
attempt to achieve the full domina- 
tion of religion over life, both over 
the life of the individual and the 
life of the collectivity, . . . Phari- 


saism was a heroic effort to prepare 
the ground for the kingdom of God. 
The name belongs to the past; the 
meaning contained in it has re- 
mained ideal reality” (p. 50). 
The discussion of ‘‘separatism’”’ 


is far from academic today. In our 
own catastrophic day, marked by 
the destruction of one-third of our 
people on the one hand, and the 
imminent re-establishment of a 
Jewish State in Palestine on the 
other, the question as to the future 
role of the Jewish people has taken 
on dramatic significance. The Jew- 
ish people is confronted once more 
by the age-old choice of seeking to 
retain or to surrender its distinctive- 
ness. “Assimilation,” it should not 
be forgotten, is a very present dan- 
ger in Palestine, no less than in the 
Diaspora. This becomes crystal-clear 
when we express the alternatives in 
the words of the Bible, whether 
Jews are to be “‘a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation,” or “‘like all the 
nations,” however we may conceive 
of the nature of the Jewish heri- 
tage. 

It is to be expected that on such 
a complex phenomenon as Phari- 
saism there will be differences of 
interpretation in detail. While the 
characterization of the Pharisees is 
sound, it is doubtful whether the 
name "perushim”’ in Rabbinic liter- 
ature ever refers to the Pharisees, 
or whether, in fact, the Rabbis of 
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the Mishnah recognized themselves 
as leaders of a special movement. 
The term simply describes people of 
abstemious and scrupulous piety. In 
the Talmud, the word refers to the 
Pharisees only in the mouth of their 
opponents, like the Sadducees or 
Alexander Jannaeus (Mishnah Ya- 
dayim 4:6, 7; Babylonian Talmud 
Sotah 22b; Kiddushin 66a). It fre- 
quently happens that parties are 
given names by their foes, often 
indeed in derision, as for example, 
the Protestants, the Puritans, the 
Methodists, and the Métnaggedim in 
Eastern Europe. It seems highly like- 
ly that the leaders of normative 
Judaism were dubbed “perushim” 
by their opponents, as making a 
fetish of purity and separatism. In- 
cidentally, the name is derived not 
from the Hebrew perushim, but the 
Aramaic perishaya. 

While Baeck does not overlook 
the national elements in Pharisaism 
(see p. 26), he seems to the re- 
viewer to over-state the case when 
he speaks of the Jewish people as 
becoming a “religious congrega- 
tion.” Perhaps the German word 
“Gemeinde” which may have been 
in the original, does more justice to 
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the sense of community than the 
English ‘“‘congregation.” The re- 
viewer has demonstrated elsewhere 
that the Biblical words ’edah and 
kabal tepresent, not a “congrega- 
tion,” but the ‘“‘commonalty” or 
“popular assembly.” 

One might also hesitate to accept 
Baeck’s statement (p. 31) that the 
establishment of a sacred book led 
to the end of prophecy. It seems 
truer to say that the end of prophecy 
led to the establishment of a sacred 
book, which would embody and 
conserve the inspiration of the past, 
now felt to have ended. The Tal- 
mud speaks of Divine inspiration as 
closing . mikan va’ilakh “hence- 
forth,” a period roughly contempo- 
raneous with the Maccabean age. 








THE paper on “Tradition in Juda- 
ism” restates the truth that tradi- 
tion is a growing and living thing. 
The method that normative Juda- 
ism evolved for maintaining con- 
tinuity while permitting growth was 
the principle of reinterpretation, ap- 
plied to each word and symbol of 
the Torah. In Baeck’s superb form- 
ulation, “the determining idea was 
that in the Holy Scriptures nothing 
was accidental, nothing was without 


meaning and value. The same axiom 
ruled here that Aristotle invoked to 
justify reasoning by analogy: ‘God 
and nature do nothing in vain.’”’ 
(p. 67). 

Even where the titles of the es- 
says seem remote from present 
concerns, the discerning reader will 
be stimulated and enlightened. Thus 
in his essay on “Judaism and the 
Church,” Baeck points out that the 
various social movements of mod- 
ern times spring from two sources: 
Plato’s idea of the mathematical 
state, and the Biblical concept of 
human brotherhood. Plato takes a 
pessimistic view of humanity, but 
Judaism, which has no faith in the 
state, has an optimistic faith in man. 
For Judaism, man is the most potent 
reality on earth; the state and the 
laws of the state acquire goodness 
only through the agency of the good 
man. The bearing of this discussion 
on the problems of democracy, com- 
munism, and socialism is obvious. 

We can only mention his pro- 
found analysis of the inner contra- 
diction in the thinking of St. Paul, 
who on the one hand was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, and on the other 
hand, sought tu achieve independ- 
ence from Judaism. The resulting 
conflict in the Church between the 
mystical doctrine of redemption and 
the sacraments on the other hand, 
and the recognition of the Law with 
ethical and ritual commandments 
on the other, is traced through all 
the centuries of Christian thought. 

Today, when it is fashionable in 
some circles to treat Judaism ex- 
plicitly or implicitly as a kind of 
imperfect Christianity, it is good 
to have a distinguished scholar, who 
is deeply sympathetic to Christian 
thought, call attention to the his- 
tory of Jewish ideas in Christianity. 
Baeck notes that “every change in 
the spiritual and religious life of 
the Church was basically the taking 
of a stand with respect to them,” 
and concludes that Jewish ideals, 
whether within or without the 
Church, are indestructible. 

Several papers are devoted to the 
relationship of Judaism and Greek 
thought. Through his wide knowl- 
edge of Greek culture, Baeck is able 
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to illumine both the points of simi- 
larity and attraction, as well as the 
elements of difference and repul- 
sion. While Greek thought and art 
seek above all to discover the per- 
manent and unchangeable in the 
flux of events, Judaism is basically 
dynamic. Hence, dogma was never 
established in Judaism, and the ef- 
forts by thinkers, even of the caliber 
of Maimonides, to set forth the 
principles of the Jewish religion, 
were vigorously and_ successfully 
opposed by many others, who re- 
fused to grant them binding au- 
thority. In this connection, it may be 
noted that while there is a far-flung 
effort today to revive the thinking 
of Thomas Aquinas as the fountain- 
head of all truth, no parallel proc- 
ess is remotely conceivable for 
Maimonides. 

Efforts to encompass so complex 
a tradition as Judaism can never 
exhaust the theme or do justice to 
its limitless variety. Thus, it might 
well be argued that quite as impor- 
tant as the dynamic character of 
Judaism is its uncompromising as- 
sertion of the unity of God and of 
mankind, and the consequent quest 
for justice which is so deeply rooted 
in the Jewish tradition. Yet these 
and other minor criticisms do not 
detract in the slightest from the 
erudition, profundity, and warmth 
with which Doctor Baeck has il- 
lumined the character of Judaism. 
In his words, “two great historical 
forms of world religion, a world 
philosophy, and a world socialism 
have arisen from it, and they can 
endure only so long as they remain 
true to their origin. Wherever they 
have attempted to negate Judaism, 
they themselves were negated. Thus 
certain essential ideas and elements 
of Judaism have become part of 
mankind’s heritage. One might 
divide the world of man into two 
domains: the one, into which some- 
thing of the power of this spirit has 
penetrated, and the other, into 
which it has not, or as yet has not, 
penetrated.”’ (p. 161). It may well 
be that in carrying this spirit for- 
ward everywhere, lies the historic 
role of the Jewish people in our 
generation. 
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The Matter and Spirit of Asia 


RICHER BY ASIA by Edmond Taylor. 
New York. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1947, 431 pp., $3.75. 


This work by an American journal- 
ist of repute and an officer of U. S. 
Strategic Services authoritatively dis- 
cusses the significance of the Orient 
in world politics. 

Today an ideological and economic 
“cold war” is in progress between 
Communist Russia and her adherents 
on the one hand, and the United States 
of America, Britain and their sup- 
porters on the other. Humanity is 
threatened with a possible new armed 
conflict. The clashes of interest of these 
powers are not limited to Europe, but 
are evident in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, China, Korea, 
Japan and other parts of Asia. The 
re-assertion of Asian peoples by over- 
throwing alien domination or revolu- 
tions leading to that end has created 
a new situation in world politics. In 
any conflict between Soviet Russia and 
the United States, Asia may well hold 
the balance of power. In fact Asia has 
assumed a position of greater signifi- 
cance politically, economically, and 
strategically, than ever before. For 
other practical reasons Asia looms 
large in world affairs. In this con- 
nection, it should not be forgotten 
that more than half of the population 
of the world is in Asia, and it is the 
cradle of ancient civilizations which 
have influenced human destiny. Thus 
it is imperative that the problems of 
Asia should be studied with care. 

In the past, most studies of Asia 
by western political scientists and so- 
ciologists have been biased and in- 
adequate, because of their ge | 
complex, insularity, and studied ef- 
forts to ignore the psychological as- 
pects of Asian discontent and the his- 
tory of the Asian peoples. It is gratify- 
ing to note that Mr. Edmund Taylor's 
book Richer by Asia is an honorable 
exception; and the reviewer suggests 
that it should be regarded as a “must 
book”” for all those who wish to 
understand the present situation in 
Asia, and especially India. However, 
it should also be noted that it is not 
an easy book to master. 

In the chapter on ‘The Pathology 
of Imperialism” (pages 29—104) Mr. 
Taylor brilliantly discusses some funda- 


mental issues which are often ignored. 
The following will supply food for 
thought: 

“|. . The antinative ideology of 
the white man, that is, of the white 
man who habitually lived in the East, 
was more of a political reality than 


the native’s antiwhite ideology, white 
racism more widespread, tainting more 
individuals, and more intricately en- 
twined with all the individual's atti- 
tudes than was yellow or brown racism. 
The native resented certain mani- 
festations of the white man. The 
sahib often hated and feared and 
despised everything native in all na- 
tives . : 

“The revolutions of Asia, like all 
revolutions, were economic and po- 
litical. They were struggles for bread 
and power, but more than any revo- 
lutions which have ever occurred in 
the West they were struggles for hu- 
‘man dignity. They were struggles to 
win for the peoples of Asia the Four 
Freedoms we promised them and a 
fifth freedom we have failed to realize 
was just as basic—Freedom from Con- 
tem pt. 

“The colonial system in Asia per- 
haps violated the democratic ideal of 
human dignity by denying to the na- 
tive political, economic, and sometimes 
legal rights which it gave to the white 
sahib. It violated the ideal much more 
grievously and much more directly by 
using as political and economic over- 
seers in colonial lands a class of men 
who believed in and practised syste- 
matically rudeness to most of the na- 
tives with whom they had any personal 
contact. It was the sahib’s rudeness 
which did the native the most harm 
because it deprived him of his most 
valuable possession—his personal dig- 
nity. No reform of colonial rule would 
represent any victory for the occidental 
ideal of human dignity unless it in- 
cluded a reform of the sahib’s charac- 
ter, for the sahib, in terms of the 
Occident’s noblest ideal, was a cul- 
tural renegade...” (pages 100-103). 

What has happened in the Punjab 
and Pakistan’s recent aggression against 
Kashmir State by encouragement and 
support given to raiders from the 
North-Western provinces may be bet- 
ter understood, if one becomes ac- 
quainted with the policies behind the 
creation of Pakistan through the 
partition of India. Mr. Taylor writes: 

“While I was in India, the British 
were obviously supporting Jinnah’s 
Pakistan campaign. Jinnah professed 
to be as anti-British as Gandhi, but 
it is one of the tenets of secret psy- 
chological warfare that you try, when- 
ever possible, to have your enemies 
spread your propaganda for you. (On 
the same principle the British sup- 
ported the Indian Communists during 
the war.) Whether any British funds 
actually helped to finance the Pakistan 
campaign, I do not know. The mere 
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fact that the British press in India, 
officially-sponsored British writers and 
even some responsible British officials 
in their unofficial moments, all spoke 
well of Jinnah and let it be known 
throughout India that they thought well 
of him, helped him to attract a wealthy 
and influential Moslem clientele, even 
if it roused suspicion among the na- 
tionalists .. . 

“The British consciously and delib- 
erately maneuvered so as to keep the 
native political forces opposed to them 
weak and divided . . . If, for instance, 
the British had established an electoral 
law which would have obliged every 
candidate for office to seek support 
from the members of two or more 
racial or religious communities, the 
communal issue would soon have dis- 
appeared from Indian political life. 
Instead the British did just the op- 
posite. They founded the electoral law 
upon the representation of communi- 
ties, allotting to each a set number 
of seats in the central and provincial 
legislatures, thus requiring Hindus to 
vote for Hindu candidates, Moslems 
for Moslem candidates, and so on. The 
system inevitably produced the po- 
liticalization of communal tensions, 
which the British aggravated by sup- 
porting personalities or parties as it 
suited the tactical needs of the mo- 
ment. Politics in all lands is the 
struggle for power, and by putting 
the racial-religious communities of 
India into politics, the British con- 
verted cultural groups into rival power- 
blocs. . . . Thus, in playing the divide- 
and-rule game with the communal 
groups of India the British produced 
something much more sinister than 
the political disunity of India. They 
converted these groups into delusive 
political sovereignties unable to re- 
concile their conflicting interests ex- 
cept where reconciliation could be im- 
posed by force, impervious to any 
logic but the logic of power. The 
British might have used their power 
to impose solutions which would ulti- 
mately have removed communal issues 
from political field. Instead they used 
their power to foster the transforma- 
tion of religious or racial minorities 
into tribal or religious fanaticisms, dis- 
guised as modern political parties. For 
two and a half years I watched Pakistan 
grow like an evil weed under British 
protection and encouragement. . . .” 
(pages 151-161). 

Western scholars of Indian politics 
often pretend that Indian politics are 
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so complicated that it is not possible 
to get a clear understanding. But Mr. 
Taylor thinks differently: 

“Much of confusion in Indian poli- 
tics was really in the minds of Western 
observers and did not necessarily indi- 
cate that the Indians were confused. 
Much of the conflict in Indian politics 
—including the inner conflicts of In- 
dians which sometimes made them so 
ineffectual—was the direct or second- 
ary effect of the British divisive policy. 
. . . The most alarming element in 
Indian politics—the clash between 
Moslem nationalism and the All India 
nationalism of the Congress Party— 
might be serious enough to discredit 
on grounds of public order the Indian 
claim to self-government, but it could 
not be imputed to a se in Indian 
culture. The gravity of the clash, in my 
Opinion, was not due to a historic in- 
ability to get along between two peo- 
ples, but to the importation from the 
West of a political concept—national- 
ism—which had proved itself murder- 
ous in nearly any context. It was this 
Western malady which had caused the 
Moslems to imagine they were a na- 
tion and many Hindus to feel that 
they had a divine right to govern all 
Indians in the name of All-India. It 
certainly was not an expression of 
political backwardness — unless one 
considers the West as politically back- 
ward.” (pp. 162-163) 

Thus it is clear, if one judges with 
a single standard of political conflicts 
for the East as well as for the West, 
then the situation in India is no dif- 
ferent from what has been happening 
in the West. 

In the future, India will play a lead- 
ing role in influencing relations be- 
tween the East and the West. There- 
fore it may be worth-while to con- 
sider what might be the attitude of 
Indian leaders who are mostly western- 
educated men and women toward Bri- 
tain and other western powers. In an- 
swering this question, most of the 
western historians think in terms of 
trade and commerce and ignore the 
psychological aspect. Mr. Taylor shows 
his deep insight in realizing that the 
imperialism of the west is possibly 
the prime factor in the present cul- 
tural antagonism of the East towards 
the West, although the East has as- 
similated many assets of western cul- 
ture, which are really assets of the 
whole world:— 

“There is obviously a misunder- 
standing but it seems to me much more 
a political than cultural misunder- 
standing. East and West have been at 
war for roughly some two hundred 
years. Perhaps this war is nearing its 
end but it is not over. Even the 
litical independence of India will not 
abolish all wordly conflict between 


India and Britain. As long as the 
imperialist attitudes of the West sur- 
vive in our economic, diplomatic and 
social contacts with the peoples of the 
East, a war-mentality will color the 
thinking of the East about the West 
and of the West about the East. As 
long as war-mentality exists, the In- 
dians will refuse to admit to them- 
selves—and to the world—the cultural 
debt they owe to the West.” (page 
223). 

To understand the peoples of the 
East, western scholars should have a 
thorough knowledge of their philoso- 
phical attitudes towards life. Thus 
Mr. Taylor has made an attempt to get 
a clear understanding of the doctrines 
of Karma, Re-incarnation, the Budd- 
hist conception of illusion as well as 
enlightenment. He has even tried to 
fathom the attitude of cherishing a 
“spiritual basis of Indian nationalism” 
rooted in the teachings of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. He comes to the conclusion 
that “a new Asiatic culture, owing 
much to the West but a great deal 
more indigenous than the dominant 
Chinese or Japanese cultures has arisen 
in India. Much will be heard from 
this new culture in the near future, 
I think, and we are going to see some 
developments in the world which we 
would not have believed possible a 
few years ago.” (page 395). 

Mr. Taylor, who has had war experi- 
ence and who is not a pacifist, shares 
the vision that world unity is essential 
for the future hope of mankind. There 
must be One World in the true sense 
of the expression. This cannot be 
achieved without co-operation by Asia 
on the basis of human dignity and 
equality. However, he thinks that, 
“Apart from the final goal of world 
unity, it seems to me that Asia is a 
vital factor in maintaining the present 
precarious balance of power in the 
world. .. . If the Chinese war finally 
ends in a peace that is neither Ameri- 
can nor Russian, but Chinese, we shall 
begin to hear the people of that an- 
cient land talking to us in a new voice. 
Long before then, I suspect that we 
shall hear some startling things from 
the great new Power of Southern Asia 
—India. . . . Unless the diplomatic 
tensions of the world at large tear 
open her own precariously healed fis- 
sures, India in certain circumstances 
can play an independent mediating 
role between the western democracies 
and Russia, and I think is very likely 
to follow such a policy in her foreign 
affairs. It is almost staggering to the 
Western mind to think that a back- 
ward Asiatic nation just emerging from 
colonialism could pose as a mediator 
between the power-giants of the West, 
but it is not an imp!ausible speculation 
to suggest that this may come to pass, 
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and it shows glaringly the present dra- 
matic lapse in occidental leadership 
that such speculations are even pos- 
sible.” (p. 397). 

Mr. Taylor while studying social, 
economic, political and cultural revo- 
lution in the East, has not forgotten 
to probe into the most important and 
supreme factor in the future of man. 
The destiny of mankind lies in man 
himself—Man is his best friend and 
his worst enemy—Thus in the last 
chapter of the book “Back to Man” 
he gives the ethical or spiritual founda- 
tion of peace in the form of man’s 
attitude to his fellow men, actually in 
terms of so-called Hindu philosophy. 
He writes:— 

“To be at war with one’s brothers 
is to be at war with oneself, to dis- 
inherit oneself by cutting off one’s 
heirs. To participate most fully in the 
society of which one is a member is 
to perfect one’s own inner wholeness 
to enhance to oneself one’s personal 
meaning, to multiply all one’s possi- 
bilities.” (page 422). 

The importance of the book is so 
great that the reviewer regards the 
work as a land-mark in the field of 
study of Asia by western scholars. The 
scholarly exposition and somewhat 
heavy style may not attract the inter- 
est of ordinary students or general 
reading public, but it will influence 
western thinking regarding the awak- 
ened East. 

TARAKNATH Das 


From Bacherach 


to Buchenwald 
by Friedrich Torberg 


WO BOOKS of a very marked 
Jewish character* have recently 
appeared, the one translated from 
the German, the other in its Ger- 
man original. They differ as widely 
as only manifestations of Jewish 
character can differ. They are sep- 
arated from each other by almost 
one and a half centuries. Yet they 
are part of the same parcel. In fact, 
they seem to stand for the full circle 
in which these last 150 years swung 
completely around. 
Heinrich Heine’s famous novel- 
istic fragment, The Rabbi of Bach- 
erach, has been brought out by the 





* Heinrich Heine: The Rabbi of Bacherach 
(no. 4 of Schocken Library) Schocken 
Books. $1.50. 

Nelly Sachs: In den Wohnungen des 
Todes, Berlin, Aufbau Verlag, 1947. 
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Schocken Library, a new series of 
important Jewish writings published 
by Schocken Books, New York. 
The Library possesses all the out- 
standing qualities of the original 
Schocken Buecherei, as to typo- 
graphical appearance as well as 
careful selection of material; the 
present volume being a particularly 
good example of both. Apart from 
the able English translation of the 
story by E. B. Ashton, it contains 
an instructive epilogue by Erich 
Loewenthal, and it reproduces, on 
two pages in facsimile, the letters 
Heine wrote to various friends about 
the progress of his work. Thus, in 
no more than ninety-three pages, 
we are offered all the available ma- 
terial and correlative information 
pertaining to one of the most puz- 
zling pieces of German-Jewish liter- 
ature. 

In the early ‘twenties of the past 
century, Heine, not yet baptized 
and, at that time, actively inter- 
ested in Jewish matters, set out to 
write the story of ‘‘his Rabbi,” with 
the avowed intention of making it 
a moving, love-inspired and love- 
evoking genre picture of Jewish 
life in medieval Germany. The story 
was never finished, and for all we 
know Heine never really sought to 
finish it. The reason why every new 
attempt made him shrink back all 
the farther from his so ardently be- 
gun project, was not the fact that 
he was baptized soon after its in- 
ception. His baptism was to Heine 
no reason for any change in attitude 
whatever (nor did it prevent him 
from creating, at a later date, the 
Hebraic Melodies). Much rather, 
it was the conception of the story 
itself that more and more proved 
to be beyond his ability to master— 
as recalcitrant, indeed as the con- 
ception of his entire life itself. And 
when, in finally publishing the 
“Rabbi” as a fragment, he felt 
driven to state at the end that the 
concluding chapters had been “‘lost 
through no fault of the author's,” 
this statement was not taken seri- 
ously even by his contemporaries. 
To present-day eyes, analytically 
trained as they are, Heine’s pro- 
testation of innocence looks like a 


downright admission of guilt. 
Considering the variety of inter- 
pretations to which even the finished 
works of Heine are open, it is small 
wonder that an unfinished one 
should be brimful of possible mean- 
ings and intentions. Erich Loewen- 
thal has done a good job in point- 
ing them out without ever venturing 
into guesswork—a venture which 
would be highly unpromising in- 
deed. For there is absolutely no 
clue as to how the plot of the story 
was to be developed, or what the 
Rabbi's encounter with Don Isaac 
was meant to lead up to; or how, if 
at all, Heine planned to enliven his 


‘protagonists, Rabbi Abraham and 


Lovely Sarah, both of whom appear 
rather pale and insignificant in 
comparison not only to Don Isaac, 
but also to such masterpieces of 
sketchy caricature as Schnapper- 
elle and the “single individual” 
Nosey Stern. (This shortcoming, by 
the way,—the leading characters 
being overshadowed by the sup- 


porting ones,—might be explained ° 


simply enough by the fact that 
Heine just wasn’t a novelist; which, 
in turn, might be a simple enough 
explanation of why he didn’t suc- 
ceed in finishing The Rabbi of 
Bacherach.) And, of course, we 
shall never know how, if at all, the 
shameless, irresponsible flight of 
the Rabbi from his endangered 
house and congregation would have 
been explained. To me, as to any 
reader, this flight has always been 
the story's most disturbing feature 
—partly because of its obvious re- 
pulsiveness, partly because of the 
flimsy excuse which the Rabbi makes 
up for Sarah (“. . . have no fear, 
our friends and relatives will be 
saved . . . it was my blood after 
which the villains lusted . . .”), 
giving himself the lie next day when 
he recites the kaddish for the sup- 
posedly saved ones; but mostly be- 
cause all this found a place within 
Heine’s original conception of the 
story, at a time when he still thought 
of it as having “issued wholly from 
love” for his fellow Jews, at a time 
when he still wanted it to be “an 
eternal lamp in the cathedral of 
God.” 
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Would it be going too far to 
perceive right here, in the use of 
this very word “cathedral,” the 
underlying note of tragic discord 
which was basic in the Rabbi as 
well as in Heine himself? He, Hein- 
rich Heine, most brilliant offspring 
of the most brilliant cultural sym- 
biosis ever entered into by modern 
European Jewry; he, Heinrich 
Heine, even while at his inten- 
tionally Jewish best, and striving 
for its most honest and most earnest 
expression: he could not even then 
help expressing himself in un- 
Jewish terms, no more than he 
could help putting the greater em- 
phasis always on that part of his 
duality to which, never on that with 
which he had come. It is always the 
German background which he takes 
for granted, where he feels at ease 
and at home, and where, conse- 
quently, his style and his grip have 
the convincing assuredness of self- 
evidence,—as in the tapestry-like 
picture of a medieval Frankfort fair, 
or in the balladesque portrayal of 
the moonlit shores of the Rhine, 
when fairy-tales and legends, in a 
magic transfiguration, seem to be- 
come part of the landscape. And it 
is always the Jewish background, be 
it ever so colorfully set forth (as 
the Seder in the Rabbi’s house, or 
the goings-on in the Frankfort 
synagogue), where a slight aston- 
ishment creeps into his narrative 
and his explanations, as though he 
had to convey not only to his readers 
but to himself that there 7s such 
a thing as Jewish background. 

This discrepancy between two fun- 
damental components, and Heine's 
endeavor to balance them, can be 
traced through the whole story 
(indeed, through the whole of his 
oeuvre). And there is a sentence 
to be found in the Rabbi of Bach- 
erach which has always impressed 
me as the perfect formula of what- 
ever balance Heine (and, indeed, 
the whole of German Jewry) was 
able to achieve. It occurs while 
Silent William’s boat (unmistak- 
ably a sister ship of the more re- 
nowned one from the “Lorelei’’) 
is gliding down the Rhine, carry- 
ing the Rabbi and his wife to safety; 
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and it reads: 

“The Rhine seemed to murmur 
the melodies of the Haggadah.. .” 

There are good reasons to believe 
that old Father Rhine never thought 
of doing anything of the kind, al- 
though he might well have done 
so,—his environs having been popu- 
lated by Jews from the times of 
the Roman Empire on, long before 
the first Germans began to settle 
there, and long, long before they 
decided to keep their watch on him, 
and to make, an ugly noise of it, 
too. That it had to be the most 
German of all European rivers along 
whose shores Jews held a definite 
priority in Bodenstaendigkeit, cer- 
tainly adds one more bloody streak 
of grotesquerie to the bloodiest 
phase in Jewish history, a phase 
which might easily spell the end 
of all Jewish relation to anything 
German, including the German 


language. 


THis is not the occasion to analyze 
the merits and demerits of this 
relationship; suffice it to state that 
it gave rise not only to a misunder- 
stood and foredoomed concept of 
assimilation, whose exponents in 
literature behaved as tactlessly and 
obtrusively as in any other public 
realm, but it also gave rise to a new 
and noble kind of Jewish self- 
assertion, to which such names 
as Beer-Hofmann, Lasker-Schueler, 
Buber, Wolfskehl, Brod, and others 
bear testimony. Nor is this the occa- 
sion to probe into what future there 
might be for the still surviving 
number of German-Jewish writers; 
suffice it to report that they have 
been augmented by a poetess named 
Nelly Sachs, who became one of 
them by way of her very survival, 
and about whose background I 
know nothing except that she has 
come out alive from Hitler's con- 
centration camps in Germany and 
Poland, and is now living in 
Sweden. 

The title of her volume of poetry, 
published in 1947 by Aufbau Ver- 
lag, Berlin, is In den Wohnungen 
des Todes; and already I am at a 
loss to translate. If “dwelling” im- 
plies a greater habitableness than 


“house,” if it better conveys the 
taking place of life, then “In the 
Dwellings of Death” would come 
close to what these poems imply 
and convey. This does not, how- 
ever, imply anything like the rem- 
nants of “‘life as usual” desperately 
kept up in the face of death. It 
means Death himself come alive 
(and not in any allegorical sense, 
either), Death as motive and motor 
of all that is, and was, and will 
be, Death trickling backwards and 
infiltrating the remotest roots of 
whatever he encounters and takes 
in, of whatever he escorts up yonder 
and beyond the usual range of hu- 
man visualization. One has to ac- 
cept his company the way Nelly 
Sachs has done, in order to be able 
to go along that far with him, and 
yet not to lose sight of life. Per- 
haps one has to be a woman, too. 
Surely one has to be a poet. 


I would not dare say whether 
one has to be Jewish in addition. 
Nelly Sachs is. And if there was 
anything to help her to accept 
Death’s company and stay alive, and 
to remain a woman, and to become 
a poet, it was her Jewishness. Not 
only so far as her stanzas grew out 
of texts from Scripture, from the 
prophets, from the kabbalah, even 
from the tekiah and teruah of the 
shofar. There is more to it than 
such traceable and quotable origins, 
more than mere inspiration (if one 
may say “mere’’). It is a Jewish- 
ness such as was in our ancients’ 
dialogues with God; and her every 
line is soaked with this Jewishness, 
as her life was soaked with Death. 
She has a way of crying “O mur- 
derer” which makes it sound like 
a direct invocation of the Almighty 
who allowed or, maybe, forced the 
murderer to be. She has a way of 
chanting (not lamenting, chanting) 
about “Israel’s Body in Smoke 
through the Air” as though it were 
a Biblical vision, not a display of 
modern man’s perfection in mass 
killing. And, being a true poet, she 
never so much as tries to grasp 
totally and frontally what can more 
fully be grasped in sidelights, in 
repercussions, in the tracks and the 
gaps it leaves behind. A “Chorus 
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of the Abandoned Things’ tells 
more about the ones who abandoned 
them, and the ones who made them 
do it, than either of the two ever 
could directly. “A Jug in the 
Rubble” speaks up, ““A Half Burned 
Candle,” “A Shoe,’” — and those 
storage sheds filled with thousands 
and thousands of shoes which we 
have seen in the pictures of Ger- 
man annihilation camps make it 
gruesomely understandable why 
The Shoe is one of the fixtures in 
the Dwellings of Death which Nelly 
Sachs has evoked. The Shoe ap- 
pears at the beginning of one of 
her “Prayers for the Dead Bride- 
groom’ : 


Auch dir, du mein Geliebter, 

Haben zwei Haende, zum Darrei- 
chen geboren, 

Die Schuhe abgerissen, 

Bevor sie dich toeteten. 


From you, too, my beloved, 

Two hands, created for offering, 
Tore off your shoes 

Before they killed you. 


and appears again at the beginning 
of one of the odes “To Israel's 
Body”: 


Wer aber leerte den Sand aus euren 
Schuhen, 

Als ihr zum Sterben aufstehen 
musstet? 

Den Sand, den Israel heimholte, 

Seinen Wuestensand, brennenden 
Sinaisand? 


But who emptied the sand from 
your shoes 

When you had to get up to die? , 

The sand carried home by Israel, 

The desert sand, the burning sand 
of Sinai? 


And the Hands appear which did 
it, and many another deed which 
hands could bring themselves to 
do, and The Stones and The Stars 
and The Clouds, and in the end 
even Hope appears, where Death 
could not reach it yet, in these 
words of the “Chorus of the Un- 
born’: 


Ihr Liebenden, 
Ihr Sehnsuechtigen, 
Hoert, Ihr Abschiedskranken: 
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Wir sind es, die in euren Blicken 
zu leben beginnen, 

Wir sind es, die nach Morgen 
Duftenden, 

Wir kommenden Lichter fuer eure 
Traurigkeit. 


You, the loving, 

You the desirous, 

Hear, you sick for farewell; 

We have begun to live in your 
glances, 

The scent of tomorrow is wafted 
from us, 

Of your sorrowing, the coming 
lights. 


Whatever the scent of tomorrow 
will be like, and whether Nelly 
Sachs, who has breathed it while 
it was the singing smell of death, 
will turn out to have closed the 
last chapter in the book of Ger- 
man-Jewish poetry, or to have 
opened a new one: the pages added 
by her, 125 years after Heinrich 
Heine wrote the Rabbi of Bach- 
erach,” 500 years after the Rabbi 
of Bacherach lived, and 2000 years 
after the first Jews set foot on the 
soil upon which a Buchenwald was 
to be erected,—these pages are sure 
to remain in the book, just as surely 
as the marks of Buchenwald will 
remain on German soil. 


Symposium on Palestine 


PALESTINE. A STUDY OF JEWISH, ARAB 
AND BRITISH POLICIES. New Haven. 
Yale University Press. Published for 
the Esco Foundation for Palestine, 
Inc. 1947, 2 volumes, 1380 pp., 
three maps, $12.00. 

This collective study of the various 
aspects of the Palestine problem is 
almost encyclopedic in its design and 
contents. Like other works of this cal- 
ibre, the contents differ in their levels 
of approach and thoroughness. The 
authors of the different chapters and 
sub-chapters are William F. Albright, 
Elizabeth S. Bing, Joel Carmichael, 
Ezra Chaikes, Augusta Cohen, Walter 
J. Fischel, Gustave E. von Gruene- 
baum, Rose G. Jacobs, Isaac J. Klieg- 
ler, Isaac Levitats, James G. Mc- 
Donald, Noah Nardi, Nathan Reich, 
Abraham Revusky, Avraham Schenker, 
Meir Sherman, Benjamin Schwadran, 
and Bernard D. Weinryb. 

The introductory chapter of the 
development of Zionism is rather 


sketchy, being neither topical nor 
chronological in arrangement. How- 
ever, the parts dealing with the polit- 
ical events that led to the promulga- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration are 
covered in great detail, as are the 
histories of the preparation, drafting, 
and settlement of the Mandate. The 
discussions of the “conflicting claims” 
of the Jews and Arabs are painstak- 
ingly detailed, particularly when it 
comes to the examination of political 
documents. Equally thorough are the 
chapters dealing with British policy, 
the growth of the National Home, and 
its effect on Arab developments and 
Arab reactions to it. 

The second volume begins with the 
description of the 1929 disturbances. 
It continues with the various state- 
ments of policy which followed these 
events at with changes of policy up 
to the White Paper of 1939. A de- 
tailed analysis of this ill-famed docu- 
ment is given. Much space is devoted 
to the description of the Near East 
and Palestine during World War II. 
The last chapter contains a presenta- 
tion of the British, Arab, and Jewish 
positions on Palestine, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the various proposed 
solutions, with much emphasis on the 
bi-national ones. A supplementary 
Digest of Events which covers the 
developments between April 1945 and 
April 1946 and the summary of the 
report of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry bring the material 
pretty much up to date. Used together 
with Professor Jacob Robinson’s recent 
work Palestine and the United Na- 
tions, which brings the situation up to 
the middle of 1947, we know of no 
better introduction to the problem for 
the serious student. 

As we pointed out, there is a great 
deal of unevenness in the coverage. 
For instance, Prof. Albright’s material 
on the Churches and Missions in re- 
lation to the Jews is good as far as it 
goes. It reveals, however, a great need 
for a detailed and documented study of 
the different aspects of the churches’ 
policies. While this would involve a 
research project of great magnitude, 
certainly, at least, a more detailed study 
of Vatican policy would have been 
very much in order. There are similar 
examples of this kind. Nor is there 
a lack of minor shortcomings. It was 
strange, for instance, to find Boro- 
chov’s name in the part dealing with 
19th century Zionism. Certainly a 
book published in this country should 
have contained more material on the 
history of American Zionism, both 
Jewish and Christian. While the ma- 
terial on the latter aspects reposes even 
more peacefully in the libraries and 
archives than that dealing with the 
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first, materials, such as for example, 
articles about Mormon Zionism, pub- 
lished in the New Palestine should 
have been utilized in the study. It is 
evident that the scholars did not bother 
to check a date now and then. A thor- 
ough work of this kind ought to con- 
tain the date of the “language strug- 
gle” between German and Hebrew in 
the school system instead of identify- 
ing it with the phrase “shortly before 
the war.” The important pre-Balfour 
Declaration meeting at the home of 
Dr. Gaster should also be identified by 
proper dating. Strangely, the Jewish 
Legion of World War I is not men- 
tioned in the index, and, unless we are 
wrong, it is also omitted from the 
text. The British administration could 
have been treated to a more critical 
appraisal. The division into secondary 
and primary sources in the bibliog- 
raphy is most inconsistent, and the 
bibliography fails to cite some very im- 
portant works. This does not exhaust 
our fragmentary list of corrections, 
nor is it intended to minimize the 
importance of the work, a cheaper 
reprint edition of which is very much 
in order. 

The significance of the study goes 
beyond its completeness and useful- 
ness. It points the way to methods of 
carrying out similar projects. There 
are many unknown areas in Jewish 
history and contemporary life which 
can be studied only by a competently 
directed group of scholars. This 
pioneer experiment of the Esco Foun- 
dation, launched by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cohen, although it is not fully 
successful, should point the way to 
other philanthropists whose horizon 
extends a bit beyond the customary 
charity concepts. If there are ‘such in 
the Jewish Frontier's reading public, 
kindly communicate with 
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From 
THE EXECUTIVE OF THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
Jerusalem 

it is always with interest and pleasure that we 
peruse your journal which has a special position 
in the Zionist press. The ‘‘Jewish Frontier’’ belongs 
to that small number of Zionist newspapers which 
see their mission in serving less as a medium of 
news than as an organ of opinion. 

At a time when our movement as a whole as well 
as its parties lack a sufficient number of reviews 
giving due space and prominence to questions of 
ideology and to the broader aspects of Zionism, 
it is gratifying to see that Labour Zionism in 


America has a journal like the ‘‘Jewish Frontier."’ 


We wish you much success in your work. 


JEWIsH FRONTIER 





A MESSAGE 


from 


THE HISTADRUT DELEGATION 


The readers of Jewish Frontier are among the best in- 
formed people on the Palestine question. It is to this 
group of friends in particular that we look during this 
present stage in the development of the Jewish State for 
the intelligent, persistent support that is so vitally needed 
in order to assure the creation of a Jewish State based 
on the solid foundations and high ideals of Labor Pales- 
tine. 


We take this opportunity to express a few words of 
thanks to the readers of Jewish Frontier for their moral 
and material aid to Histadrut over the years. It is our 
hope that during 1948, your solidarity with Labor Pales- 
tine will manifest itself in ever greater measure. 


HISTADRUT DELEGATIONS OF AMERICA 


Abba Hushi 

Don Pines 
Menachem Bader 
Joseph Bankover 





The Central Committee of the Labor Zionist 
Organization of America—Poale Zion extends 
earnest good wishes to the JEWISH FRONTIER 
on the occasion of its Thirteenth Anniversary. 

Pride of our Movement, the Jewish Frontier is 
a foremost authoritative organ in the field of 
Jewish affairs. It has fulfilled a pioneering task 
on the American scene by presenting to the gen- 
eral public the Labor Zionist concept of Pales- 
tine'’s upbuilding and by promoting understand- 
ing and support for our cause. 

We congratulate the Jewish Frontier on its 
past achievements and wish it long years of con- 
tinued outstanding accomplishment in its cour- 


ageous and forthright role in American Zionism. 


Baruch Zuckerman, President 
Berl Frymer, Executive Secretary 








The General Executive Committee of the Jewish National 
Workers’ Alliance extends its sincerest felicitation to the 


Jewish Frontier on the occasion of its 13th anniversary. 


In the 13 years of its existence, the Jewish Frontier has 
won for itself an outstanding reputation not only as the 
most important organ of Labor Zionist thought in the 
English language, but also as a journal of opinion which 


ranks among the best in this country. 


The membership of the Alliance has become accus- 
tomed to looking to it for intellectual leadership and 


cultural satisfaction. 


Now, more than ever, when American Jewry must 
adjust itself to new conditions of Jewish life in Palestine, 
in Europe and in America, our best wishes go out to the 


editors and management of the Jewish Frontier. 
For the General Executive Committee, JNWA 


David Pinski, President 


Louis Segal, Secretary 
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PIONEER WOMEN 


The Women’s Labor Zionist Organization 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico 


extends cordial greetings to the Jewish Frontier on the occasion of its 
Bar Mitzvah Anniversary. During the past 13 years of turmoil the Jewish 
Frontier, through its thorough discussion and analyses of the perplexing 
problems facing Jewry, has served as the leading medium of enlighten- 
ment within our movement. It has also been pre-eminent in moulding 
public opinion and gaining support in America for the Labor Zionist 
program. 


PIONEER WOMEN, who have throughout the past 22 years striven for the 


cultural development and political education of their membership, owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the leading publication of the Labor Zionist 
Movement. May the Frontier continue to fortify our convictions and our 
spiritual strength in the difficult struggle we are now waging for the 
realization of our Jewish State. 


NATIONAL BOARD 
PIONEER WOMEN 
Bert Goldstein, President 











New York City 


Greetings from... . 
Social Workers Branch 
of the 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION —POALE ZION 
We pay tribute to the Editors of the Jewish Frontier for maintaining 
its high literary standard. 
Sarah Lederman, Chairman 


Jeannette Lyons, Secretary 


Harry M. Saferstein, Treasurer 
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NEW YORK COUNCIL PIONEER WOMEN 


On the occasion of your Bar Mitzvah year the 
Chaveras of the New York Council Pioneer Women = 7 
comprising 31 Clubs extend our sincere greetings 
and our deep appreciation of your enlighten- —. 
ing service in clarifying issues and guiding our 
troubled minds in these crucial days. We wish for 
you continued and extended usefulness and we 
hope that calmer days and surer paths will soon 
lead to the redemption of our people in a free, BROOKLYN COUNCIL 
democratic Jewish State in Palestine. 
PIONEER WOMEN 


SONIA SHATZ 
Council Chairman and the affiliated clubs extend their felicitations 
to the Jewish Frontier on the occasion of its Bar 
ALTA SHER 


Mitzvah Anniversary. We wish you success in 


Executive Secretar : 
Y your educational endeavors. 


Achduth—Pauline Magid, Chairman ide Senin, Chairmen 
Aliza—Anna Schwartz, Chairman Ruth W. Wils, Co-Chairman 
Aviva—Minnie Halkin, Chairman Edna Klein, Corresponding Sec'y 


Business & Professional—Fanny Harkavy, Chairman Ruth Rosenberg, Recording Sec'y 


Cooperative—Anna Waksberg, Chairman 


Crompond, N. Y.—Rose G. Wachs, Chairman BROOKLYN CLUBS 


Downtown—Chaya Ehrenreich, Chairman 





BENSONHURST MAHYAN 
East Tremont—Rose Pilsner, Chairman 
MURRAY BLUM NAAME 
Chet A. Friedland—Esther Feinstein, Chairman 
~ : BORO PARK NEGEV 
lah—Yetta St ky, Chai 
eula etta Strunsky, Chairman BRACHA FULD ORAH 
Goeleth—F Garfinkel, Chai 
oele anny Garfinkel, Chairman BRIGHTON No. 1 RACHEL 


it — pd 
Hanita—Esther Cohen, Chairman BRIGHTON No. 2 REBECCA GRATZ 


Hassiah—Anna Cohen, Chairman EVA ROSENBAUM RENA 


Hatikva—Beatrice Barnes, Chairman 


DEBORAH RENANAH 

che etceoneaaieN Chairman DAGANIA F. D. ROOSEVELT 
eruth—Rose Beitler, Chairman 

International—Rose Dulken, Chairman —_— sn i A 
Knickerbocker Village—H. Mandlin, Chairman eat ctisaicnataal SHULAMITH 
Midtown—Bessye K. Blaufarb, Chairman FIRST BROOKLYN SIDNEY LIPTZEN 
Minarah—Janet K. Shiffman, Chairman GORDONIA FOUNDATION 
Parkchester—Rose Modell, Chairman KADIMAH TOSIA 
Pekelis—Marjorie Lazarus, Chairman KINERETH YEHUDITH 
Pine Lake Park—C. Kirschenbaum, Chairman LEMBERGER ZIVIA 


Chana Szenes—Rachel Lerman, Chairman 
Tel Aviv—Florence Selkin, Chairman 
Upper Bronx—Lena Hillman, Chairman 
Washington Heights—Pauline Weingarten, Chairman \ * 2 ) 

West New York, N. J.—Fanny Puchowitz, Chairman or 
Yechi Am—Fanny Shalita, Chairman 
Yeshua—Pearl Gordon, Chairman 
Zahava—Goldie Smith, Chairman 
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Branches of the LZOA-Poale Zion of Greater New York extend feli- 
citations to the Editors of the Jewish Frontier and congratulate them on 
their unique and effective contribution to the Labor Zionist movement and 


Zionist thinking generally. 











KEW FOREST BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
Flushing, Long Island 


Emanuel Berlatsky, Chairman 


' Mrs. Sylvia Lax, Sec’y. 





HILLCREST BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 


Morris Horowitz, Chairman 


Laurel Klarfeld, Sec'y. 





MIDTOWN BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 


Moshe Gottfried, Chairman 


= 





NAAME BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
Brooklyn, New York 


Daniel Gunsher, Chairman 


Siddy Flachs, Sec’y. 





LEAGUE CHAPTER 
LZOA—POALE ZION 


Bronx, New York 


Philip Tannor, Chairman 


N. Aptekar, Sec’y. 





KNICKERBOCKER BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
New York City 


Sally Furman, Secretariat 


Gertrude Cohn, Secretariat 





NEGEV BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
New York City 


Harold Schiffrin, Chairman 
Mickey Kobrin, Sec’y. 





SNIF ALEPH BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
A. Balfour, Sec’y. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heartiest greetings to the Jew- 
ish Frontier on its Bar Mitzvah 


<< 





DROR BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
New York, N. Y. 


Walter Eldot, Chairman 


Vivian Sessler, Sec'y. 





UPPER MANHATTAN 
BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
New York, N. Y. 


H. Kalisky, Chairman 
N. Spivack, Fin. Sec'y. 





BRONX BRANCH 1 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
Bronx, N. Y. 


N. Richman, Sec'y. 





BORO PARK BRANCH 1 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Leon Ginsburg, Sec’y. 
Mendel Rosenberg, Fin. Sec'y. 





METROPOLITAN BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Jack Leiter, Chairman 
Sadie Shubin, Sec'y. 


ae 
_ 





WEST BRONX BRANCH 
LZOA—POALE ZION 
Bronx, N. Y. 


A. Kutno, Chairman 








GREATER NEW YORK 
Best Wishes to 
JEWISH FRONTIER 


for 
Continued Success 


Howard & Ada Agronin 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 





Chaver & Chavera 
1. BOXENBAUM 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Greetings from 


Chaver and Chavera 


MEYER BROWN 


New York City 


-_—e 
<> 





i. GREENBLATT 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





K. LASSNER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= 
> 





M. WACHMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NEW YORK STATE 


Greetings and Best Wishes on 
the 13th Anniversary of the 
JEWISH FRONTIER from chave- 
rim and chaveros of Branch 44, 
Albany, N. Y. 


A. Linver, Chairman 
A. H. Kotlow, Fin. Sec'y 
Albany, N. Y. 





Greetings from. .. 


JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 314 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
|. Altsitzer, Sec’y 





Greetings from... 


PIONER WOMEN 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ruth |. Vogel, President 


Buffalo Council 


Greetings from... 


ROCHESTER COUNCIL 
OF PIONEER WOMEN 


Bnot Amol, Kadimah, Rochelle 


Libbie Berman, Pres. 





JEWISH LADIES CLUB 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Mrs. S. Robinson, Chairman 
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JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
NEW YORK 


The following branches of the J.N.W.A. extend greetings and congratu- 
lations on the Bar-Mitzvah of the JEWISH FRONTIER. 





BOROCHOV BRANCH 14 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1. Feder, Secretary 


_— 
> 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
BRANCH 15 
Bronx, N. Y. 
S. Zipper, Secretary 





a 
-<_- 





YEHOASH BRANCH 53, J.N.W.A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. Davir, President 
J. Baumgarten, Vice-President 
M. Garmiga, Financial Secretary 
H. Mackson, Recording Secretary 


<a 
> 


J.N.WA. BRANCH 83-B 
Flushing, L. I. 


Irving H. Asen, Chairman 
Jerome H. Kinball, Vice-President 
Miss Ruth M. Levy, Secretary 





_—— 
— 





BRENNER BRANCH 169, J.N.W.A. 
‘ Bronx, N. Y. 
E. Kabakoff, Secretary 


>> 
a a 





BRANCH 210 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry L. Tropper, Secretary 


ain 
> 


TRUMPELDOR BRANCH 212 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Wn. Rabinowitz, Chairman 





Paul Blachman, Secretary 





KOBRYNER BRANCH 250, J.N.W.A. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


B. Bosniack, Financial Secretary 

1. K. Goldstein, Corresponding Sec'y 
. S$. Halpern, Hospitaler 

G. Schwartz, Treasurer 


>_> 





BRANCH 404, J.N.W.A. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Mac Smurlofsky, Secretary 


> 
—_> 


JUDAH HALEVI BRANCH 405, J.N.W.A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. Rothman, Chairman 
Joe Davidson, Secretary 





>> 
—_— 





BRANCH 450, J.N.W.A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
S. Altschuler, Secretary 


io 
—_> 


BRANCH 455 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. Spiritis, Secretary 
N. Topol, Recording Secretary 





> 
<a 





BRANCH 520, J.N.W.A. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Rhea Grubart, Secretary 


_ 
oo lp 





RAMBAM CLUB BRANCH 530, J.N.W.A. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1. Sussman, Chairman 


Joseph Heller, Secretary 
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Branch 100 J.N.W.A. New York ~~ 


The Intimer Vink! Branch 100 





of the 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKER’S ALLIANCE 


extends its sincere greetings to the Editors and Management of 


ct 


the Jewish Frontier. You may be justly proud of your contribution 


to Zionist literature and to the Labor Zionist movement. 


Joseph Yablon, Chairman 


Saul Ginsburg, Secretary 








GREETINGS and BEST WISHES... 
to the JEWISH FRONTIER 


on the occasion of its Bar Mitzvah Anniversary 


EDWARD LERMAN 
AND FAMILY 
New York City 
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The Actions Committee of the Labor Zionist Move- 
ment in Canada greets the JEWISH FRONTIER on 
the occasion of its Bar Mitzva. May it grow from 
strength to strength, to become the leading tri- 


bune of Jewry on this continent. 


M. Dickstein, National Chairman 
C. Brenman, National Vice Chairman 


S. Greene, Chairman Western Canada Div. 


L. Kronitz, K. Berger, B. Adelman 


Regional Chairmen 





Heartiest Greetings from 
PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
OF MONTREAL 

Chaya Surchin, Canadian Vice-Pres. 


Sarah Caiserman, Canadian Treasurer 





The United Zionist Council of Canada extends its 
felicitations to the JEWISH FRONTIER on the occa- 
sion of its Bar Mitzvah Anniversary. The high 
quality of the contents of the Frontier has made 
it one of the outstanding periodicals in America. 


Samuel J. Zacks, President 
Rabbi Jesse Schwartz, Executive Dir. 


CANADA 
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The Toronto Pioneer Women's Organization 
wishes to extend its greetings to the JEWISH 


FRONTIER on its Thirteenth Anniversary. 


May it continue to serve, guide and enlighten 


us for many years to come. 


TORONTO PIONEER WOMEN’S COUNCIL 


Elsie Harold, Chairman 





Greetings and Best Wishes to the JEWISH FRON- 


TIER on the occasion of its Jubilee. 


MOISHE DICKSTEIN 


MONTREAL 





The Zionist Organization of Canada expresses 
best wishes to the editors of the JEWISH FRON- 
TIER on its Bar Mitzvah Anniversary. The Fron- 
tier's interpretation of events and developments 
in the Zionist world have all along served to 
clarify the many complex problems of the past 
thirteen years. 


Samuel J. Zacks, President 
Rabbi Jesse Schwartz, Executive Dir. 
Zionist Organization of Canada 














JEWISH FRONTIER 


CHICAGO 














The Federative Committee and all Branches of the 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION — POALE ZION 


send their warmest greetings to the JEWISH FRONTIER on the occasion 


of its Bar Mitzvah. 


May we be privileged to see the full realization of our ideals. 


Branch One 
M. L. Koslowsky, Chairman 
S. Topin, Secretary 


Aliya Branch 
Arnold Ferris, Chairman 


Rena Grushkin, Secretary 


Borochov Branch 
Ruth Kochanski, Chairman 


Doitsy Handler, Secretary 


Brandeis Branch 
Joseph Turner, Chairman 


Max Korsen, Secretary 


Federative Committee 
Dr. H. Pomrenze, Chairman 


Bernard B. Jacobson, Executive Secretary 


POALE ZION BRANCHES: 


Brenner Branch Katzenelson Branch 
Dr. Jack Zackler, Chairman 1. Cheskis, Chairman 


Mrs. Harry Rothschild, Secretary Mrs. H. Pomrenze, Secretary 


Gordon Branch Naami Branch 

Sol Kotzin, Chairman Edith Fisher, Chairman 

M. Posner, Secretary Dorothy Friedman, Secretary 
Halapid Branch Sereni Branch 

Harry Schwartz, Chairman Leo Wykell, Chairman 

Lillian Baker, Secretary Blanche Kirshenbaum, Secretary 
Kadima Branch Syrkin Branch 

Herb Paper, Chairman Genevieve Blumenthal, Chairman 

Rena Kahn, Secretary Miss Jeannette Zaltzman, Secretary 


CAOYGRSO 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


The City Committee 


and 


All Branches of the 


JEWISH NATIONAL WoRKER'’S ALLIANCE 


Extend heartiest congratulations to the editors of 


the Jewish Frontier on their splendid performance. 


OFFICERS OF CITY COMMITTEE: 








Peretz Shapiro #6 
Sholem Aleichem +102 
Peretz Shapiro Youth #6B 
Pinski #119 

Bialik +121 

Bialik Youth #121B 
Chudnow #187 
Dolnick #194 

Dolnick Youth #194B 
Korestichever #195 
Bogdansky #268 
Drohitchyner #294 
Roosevelt #299 
Laundry #275 
Downtown #306 
Weizman #510 
Weizman Youth #510B 
Brandeis #532 

Simon #548 

Victory #568 

Jack Besey +586 





eet Wea 2. 
fn ie 
Dr. Nathan S. Sheffner _ 

Max Clar ____... 
A. Meyerowitz -.._..-....--..-.. 


BRANCHES 


Chairmen: 


Dr. Harry Epstein 
Harry Goodman 

Dr. Nathan H. Miller 
Isidore Wisotsky 
Pincus Saltz 

Felix Hoffman 

Saml. Elfus 

Louis Yager 

Jerome Rabin 

Dr. Aron Rattner 
Max Sosewitz 
Leonard Warshawsky 
Leo Kroll 

Philip Glick 

Philip Mainster 
Benjamin Walder 
Miss Nadine Glassman 
Eli Strauss 

Aryeh Simon 

Harry Berman 

Harry Felix 


_ Chairman 


_._ Vice-Chairman 
Financial Secy. and Treas. 
Recording Secretary 


_........ Director 


Fin. Secretaries: 


David Stone 

Louis Unterman 

Mrs. Shirley Stone 
Harry Handler 
Simon Burns 

Miss Dorothy Sinton 
Felix Pathman 

Mrs. Anne Becker 
Sandford Rabin 

Isaac Giberman 

Mrs. Lillian Friedman 
Sol. Shevinsky 

Mrs. Belle Plotkin 
Nahman Ginsparg 
Max Clar 

Nathan Rothschild 
Miss Rosalyn Springer 
Mrs. Rose Strauss 
Miss Mary Pomrenze 
Sam Satin 


Mrs. Mary Lurie 
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PIONEER WOMEN 


CHICAGO COUNCIL 


The Pioneer Women of Chicago ex- 
tend their hearty greeting to the Jew- 
ish Frontier on the occasion of its Bar 


Mitzvah Issue. 


May you continue to fulfill your vital 
role in the educational and cultural 


realm of Labor Zionism. 


ay ere Chairman 
Mollie Fierer .......... Vice-Chairman 
meee COMTI cw ews oes Vice-Chairman 
Lena Greenberg ........ Vice-Chairman 
Evelyn P. Kaplan ...... Corr.-Secretary 
a eee Rec. Secretary 
rere Fin. Secretary 
Meteor Selowertze .........5.. Treasurer 


CHAIRMEN OF CLUBS 


Achduth Negev 

Rivka Marcus Belle Goldman 
Avodah North Side 

Anna Dolnick Bessie Freed 
Chanita 

: . Northwest 

Regina Treitler Minnie Marcus 
Elisheva-Kaplan ; 

Esther Kniaz Rishonah 


Garfield Park 
Chana Altschul 


Goldie Myerson 
Esther Millner 


Gordonia 
Luba Chabner 


Hedera 
Lena Becker 


Hannah Szennes 
Evelyn Weinstein 


Kadima 


Jeanne Yeidel 


Kinnereth 
Sue Kessler 


Masadah 
Rose Brooker 


Sylvia Rubin 


Rochel Bluma 
Martha Sirota 


Rogers Park 
Fay Rosen 


Sarah Ruth 
Ruth Fierer 


South Side 
Ethel Epsteirr 


Trade Union 
Anna Klibanoff 


West Side 
Pearl Topin 


Yehudith 


Silvia Turner 








CHICAGO 
Heartiest Greetings to the 
JEWISH FRONTIER 
on the 
BAR MITZVAH ANNIVERSARY 
May our publication continue to guide, — 


enlighten and inspire American Jewry. 


PALESTINE HISTADRUTH CAMPAIGN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Max Dolnick, Chairman 
H. Lax, Executive Director 


1. Gertler, Associate Director 


eo 
e 





Compliments of . . . 
MAX KOPSTEIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


eh 





Greetings . 
Chaver & Chavera 
LOUIS KASSELMAN 


Chicago, Ill. 


a 
- 





Greetings . 
DANIA KRICHEWSKY 


Chicago, Hl. 


ae 





Compliments of . . 
MAX BRESSLER 
Chicago, Ill. 


a> 
ate 





Greetings from. . . 
CHAVER P. SALTZ 
Chicago, Ill. 


_ 





Greetings from . 


DR. B. RODIN 
Chicago, Ill. 
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——. Our felicitations to the editors for their unique contribution to Zionist 


| thinking—and our best wishes for continued success. 


Mr. & Mrs. 


ROBERT ARONSON 
Chaver & Chavera 





EL! BRAMSON 


Mr. & Mrs. 


SAMUEL BOOTH 








Chaver & Chavera 


H. DICKSTEIN 


Mr. & Mrs. 





H. S. BODANIS 
Chaver & Chavera 


A. FREIDES 


























CHICAGO 


JEWIsH FRONTIER 





Our greetings to the Jewish Frontier and our appreciation for its cultural 


accomplishments. 


Mr. & Mrs. 


JULIUS GINSBURG 





Chaver & Chavera 


ADOLPH KOTZIN 





Chaver & Chavera 


SOL KOTZIN 





Chaver & Chavera 





S. M. RATTNER 





Chaver & Chavera 


EL! STRAUSS 


Mr. & Mrs. 


MEYER NACHUMSON 





Chaver & Chavera 


ROBERT WEKSLER 





Chaver & Chavera 


S. A. WITZ 





Mr. & Mrs. 
HYMAN WEIN 
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Comp _ of 


J. A. DUBOW CO. 


1911 Milwaukee Ave. 


Chicago 








Se ee eo 


Our greetings to the Jewish Frontier and 





most sincere wishes for continued success. 


A 


MR. & MRS. M. YOUSSIM 
Chicago 


Compliments to our grandchildren: 


Nancy Lee Malloy 
Michael Alen Malloy 


Compliments to our children: 


Hattie and Erwin Malloy 
and 
ee Maxine and Jack Sklare 


Dad and Mother Youssim 
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Felicitations and best wishes on the occasion 


THE LOS ANGELES COUNCIL | of the Bar-Mitzvah Anniversary. 


of the OIFBOI GROUP 


PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS TWENTY-SEVEN GROUPS POALE ZION 
IN THE VICINITY OF LOS ANGELES: Los Angeles 


mt . ; Dr. |. Cogan, Pres. 
Extends greetings to the ‘‘Jewish Frontier’ on 


their 13th Anniversary. P. Gans, Sec'y 


oe 


As an organization which works to regain 


freedom and equality for our people on a co- 


Bie <a TACT REDE NT ae 


operative basis, Pioneer Women realize the scope 
of the Frontier's outstanding service to Jewry 


everywhere. 





ROSE KAHN, President — 


INDIVIDUAL CLUBS 
Aliyah Celia Loobert, President 


Avodah Prina Alper, President 





Beverly Eda Glickman, President Greetings from the 5 
East Side Adina Friedman, President ' 
Galil Goldie Zwicker, President DR. NACHMAN SYRKIN BRANCH 

Hinuch Esther Hill, President : ~~ 


Hollywood Tania Bercutt, President 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
Naame Matilda Shapiro, President 


POALE ZION 
Rachel Bertha Horowitz, President ™ 
Shoshana Jean Splansky, President LOS ANGELES 
Tikvah Sarah Schlesinger, President 


B. Checkoway, Chairman 


Mrs. Molly Harvey, Sec'y 
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BEST WISHES 


from 


HEIRUT BRANCH 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
of America 
POALE ZION—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chas. Rosen, Chairman 
Morris Klugman, Vice Chairman 
William Splan, Recording Secretary 


William Shield, Treasurer 
David Zitnick, Corresponding Secretary 


-— 
—_— 





Our heartiest greetings to our chaverim of the 
JEWISH FRONTIER. 
BRANCH 1 LZOA 


POALE ZION 
Sema Goldberg, Secretary 


_— 
<> 


KATZENELSON BRANCH LZOA 
POALE ZION 


M. Minkin, Secretary 





a 
>: 





JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Peretz Hirschbein Branch 352 B 


Amelia Weisman, Financial Secretary 


ine 
<> 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Saltzman Branch 251 





David Sessin, Chairman 
H. H. Resnick, Secretary 


— 
—_— 





JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
David Pinsky Branch 385 


Miss Evelyn Bellman, Secretary 


_— 
> 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Sholem Aleichem Branch 





R. Levine, Chairman 
Max Singerman, Secretary 


-_— 
<P 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 345 


M. Deitch, Chairman 
1. Teitelbaum, Secretary 





LOS ANGELES 
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HINUCH GROUP 
PIONEER. WOMEN 


Esther B. Hill, President 
Gussie Goldblatt, Corr. Sec'y 


-— 
al 





w 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
SOUTHLAND JEWISH ORGANIZATION 


We, of the Southland Jewish Organization, are 
dedicated to a program of Education, Legisla- 
tive Action, and the furthering of Intercultural 
understanding, in order to make a reality of 
“Equal Rights for All Men’’. 


317 S. VERMONT AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





Greetings and Congratulations 


COUNCIL OF FRIENDS 
of HABONIM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Anne Gach, President 


Mrs. Charlotte Katz, Treasurer 


Mrs. Lila Gouterman, Secretary 


<> 





PARK MANOR 
CATERERS, Inc. 


607 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


Herman P. Duboff, Manager 


ss 
<= 





PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
Rachel Club 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“Congratulations on the Bar-Mitzvah of the 
Frontier. Many long years of successful editions, 
and may there be peace and happiness for our 
people very quickly. 


Ruth Tussman, Secretary 
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LOS ANGELES 


All Chaverim and 
Chaveroth of the 


MAX PINE BRANCH 


Heartfelt Congratulations 
extended by the 


PERETZ HIRSHBEIN 
BRANCH 352 
JEWISH NATIONAL 


| 


BOROCHOV BRANCH 122 
JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKER’S ALLIANCE 

Los Angeles 


extends greetings to the editors 
on the Bar Mitzvah of our pub- 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION . 

POALE ZION 
extend felicitations to the Jew- fon. 
ish Frontier on the occasion of 
its Bar Mitzvah. May we be 


WORKER’S ALLIANCE | 
of Los Angeles 


on the thirteenth anniversary of 


our excellently edited publica- 


|. Friend, Chairman 
J. Weissman, Secretary 


> 


lication. 


Harry Bass, Chairman 
P. Goldstein, Sec’y. 


| 
! 
| 
| -— 
| os 
j 
| 
| 





Compliments of: 





privileged to see soon the 
establishment of a free Jewish 
State in Eretz. | 


David Feldman, Chairman 


Miriam Meltzer, Secretary 


~<a 


Compliments of 


| CHAVER & CHAVERAH Los Angeles 
| 1. Gorin 


Los Angeles | 


DAVID PINSKY BRANCH 
| JEWISH NATIONAL 
| WORKERS ALLIANCE 


S. Glick, Chairman 
Sol Dorfman, Sec'y. 








MISCELLANEOUS—CANADA 


GREETINGS to the 
JEWISH FRONTIER from... 


Branch 12 


BATAMI LADIES CLUB 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Branch 298 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


B. Gordon, Sec’y 


Branch 124 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Toronto, Canada 


D. Cooper, Sec'y 


SHAFFER’S LTD. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


SONS OF JACOB BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
Toronto, Canada 


R. Shapiro, Sec'y 





THE PODOLOFF INS. AGENCY, Inc. 


New Haven, Conn. 





GREETINGS and 


BEST WISHES... - 


from Chaver and Chavera 


SOL & ANN LEVENSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


-— 
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Greetings from Chaverim of 


AVODAH BRANCH 
Washington, D. C. 


Doris and Carl Allentuck 

Zelda and Milton Blumberg ° 
Max Cohen 

Fruma, Carl and Rita Marilyn Ginsburg 
Berdie and Moe Goldman 
Gennie and Frank Gordon 
Helen and Itzik Hamlin 

Sam Horvitz 

Zippy and Shlomo Kellman 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Meltzer 

Bebe and Victor Perlmutter 

Mr. and Mrs. Lazar Volin 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Waksberg 
Rose Weitzman 
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Arlozaroff Branch 137 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Detroit, Mich. 


Greets the Frontier 


on its Bar Mitzvah. 


- 





Greetings from 
Sholem-Aleichem Branch 114 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 


M. Goldoftas, President 
B. Naimark, Financial Secretary 


— 
al 





Greetings from 


Avrunin Branch 79 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Detroit, Mich. 


we 
>_> 





Compliments of 


KEYSTONE OIL REFINING CO. 
12800 Northampton 
Detroit, Michigan 





Greetings from... 


GOLD STAR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2104 RUSSELL STREET 


DETROIT, MICH. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








The Central Committee and all branches of the 
Labor Zionist Organization-Poale Zion extend 
heartiest greetings to the Jewish Frontier on the 


occasion of its Bar Mitzvah. 


Our best wishes for continued success and 
spiritual guidance. 
Detroit Central Committee: 
Morris Lieberman Chairman; Sidney Shevitz, 
Morris Ginsburg, and Emma Schreier, Vice 
Chairmen; William Thomson, Secretary; Harry 


Mondry, Treasurer. 


Branch 1: Max Chafets, Secretary 


Branch 2: Wm. Thomson, Chairman 


Mrs. B. Freeman, Secretary 


Branch 3: Morris Ginsburg, Chairman 


Frank Iskowitz, Secretary 


Branch 4: Dr. A. Alper, Chairman 
Leah Chafets, Secretary 


Branch 5: Joe Epel, Chairman 


Norma Gorelick, Secretary 


Branch 6: Norma Drachler, Chairman 


Eve Kane, Secretary 


Branch 7: Ruth Stein, Chairman 


Ida Lowe, Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Our heartiest greetings to our chaverim of the JEWISH FRONTIER and _— 


sincere wishes for a successful future. 


PHILADELPHIA é PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL 





Abraham Silver, Chairman Rebecca Hershman, President 


M. Cytrynowski, Secretary Miriam Silver, Executive Secretary 


Julius R. Cogen Associate Director 








J.N.W.A. BRANCH 25 


J. Bellis, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA LZOA COUNCIL 
E. Paletz, Executive Secretary 


-— 
ae 








J.N.W.A. BRANCH 207 


Chas. Cantor, Secretary 


BOROCHOV BRANCH LZOA 


Isaac Hochman, Financial Secretary 











sis 


GERMANTOWN BRANCH LZOA | . J. LIEBERMAN 


Irvin Rosen, Chairman 











SOUTH WEST BRANCH No. 1 | 
LZOA—POALE ZION | 


S. Landau, Chairman 


ATLAS TEXTILE CO., Inc. 


| 
| 812 Arch Street 
| 





POALE ZION BRANCH No. 1 


Eli Danish, Chairman 


| CHERKASKY MEAT CO., Inc. : 
SAMUEL KRATZOK 303-5-7 Callowhill Street 
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NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA and DELAWARE 
GREETINGS and CONGRATULATIONS! 


The growing influence of the JEWISH FRONTIER is a source of great pride 


io us. More power to you! 


Jacob Polevski Chapter 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 
Newark, N. J. 


Dr. Michael Roochvarg, Chairman 
Mrs. Ph. Glouberman, Secretary 


Charles Manhoff, Treasurer 





JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 150 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Joseph Resnick, Secretary 





BENJAMIN FREEDMAN 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


<2 





Chaver & Chavera 
H. NELSON 


East Orange, N. J. 








PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Yetta Trachtenberg, President 
Esther Goldwarm, Corr. Sec'y 


<>< 
—<{p- 


PIONEER WOMEN —Club No. 2 


Passaic, N. J. 





Shirley Danson, President 





LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 


OF AMERICA 
POALE ZION 
Vineland, N. J. 
Louis M. Cohen, Chairman 
Alex Leopold, Secretary 
M. Klein, Treasurer 


PIONEER WOMEN’S COUNCIL 


OF PITTSBURGH 

Edith Fuss, President 

Flora Weiss, Corresponding Secretary 
Club No. 1 

A. Snyder, President 

P. Rothbart, Corresponding Secretary 

Dvorah 

Mrs. Irving Debroff, President 

Mrs. S. E. Latterman, Vice-President 

Mrs. Hyman Kimel, Corr. Sec'y 

Kinnereth 
Mrs. M. J. Lewinter, President 
Flora Weiss, Corresponding Secretary 


= 
> 








Branch No. 1 
LZOA POALE ZION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. A. J. Ishlon, Chairman 
B. Clair, Secretary 


<i 
<I 


CITY COMMITTEE LZOA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. A. J. Ishton, Chairman 
Oscar J. Freedel, Secretary 





<> 
<> 


GREETINGS 
WILMINGTON PIONEER WOMEN 


Miriam Brodinsky, Secretary 





> 
_> 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 2538 


Wilmington, Del. 





A. Seidel, Secretary 

















New England Branches of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment extend felicitations to the editors and man- 
agement of the Jewish Frontier and wish them 


every success. 





Chana Szenes Branch 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
Boston, Mass. 


Sally Kopp, Chairman 
Cyrille Geisinger, Sec'y 





LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
| Springfield Chapter 


Julian Wolf, Chairman 


Mrs. Estelle Saffer, Corr. Sec'y 


BEILINSON BRANCH—POALE ZION 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Bernard Pritzker, Chairman 
Pauline Ehrlich, Sec'y 





a> 
—_ 





LZOA—POALE ZION 
Hartford Branch 


Mrs. Esther P. Glassman, Chairman 


Flora Himmelblau, Sec'y 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 





JEWISH FRONTIER 





PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
CLUB No. 1 


New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Bella Ruskin, Chairman 


><> 
_ 


PIONEER WOMEN’S CLUB 
Springfield, Mass. 





Mrs. Maurice J. Posnick, Pres. 
Mrs. Louis Lavin, Corr. Sec'y 


_ 





PIONEER WOMEN’S CLUB 
of Providence 


Mrs. Harry Schleifer, Pres. 


ips 
—_—— 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 41 


Providence, R. I. 





Harry Richman, Chairman 


_ 
—_> 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 274 
Stamford, Conn. 





Edward Shapiro, Chairman 


ii 
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JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Ben Gurion Branch 577 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Louis Dibner, Chairman 

M. Alexander, Sec’y 





_ 
~_ 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Yehoash Entin Branch 237 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Paul Weinstein, Sec'y 


— . 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 163 
New Bedford, Mass. 
1. Levow, Chairman 
M. Hertz, Sec'y 
S. Abrams, Treas. 


-_— 
~~ 








E. MELTZER 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Greetings ... 
MALLOVE’S 


New London, Conn. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF 


LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICA 
Branch No. 3 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harry Egherman, President 
Albert Suttan, Vice-President 
Annette Jacobson, Rec. Secretary 


Dorothy Waxman, Corr. Secretary 
Julius Jacobson, Treasurer 


ilies 
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Greetings from a Group of 


CHAVERIM and FRIENDS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


S. Burgin N. Ransohoft 
M. Chase Sol Richmond 
B. Doll Dr. Schulzinger 
1. Doll 1. Shapero 

1. C. Ellman S. Skurow 


H. Sternberg 


-— 
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Congratulations on your 
BAR MITZVAH ANNIVERSARY 


PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. Sam Burgin, President 
Jennie Shapiro, Treasurer 


ie 
. 





Compliments of 


DR. SAMUEL BROWN 


Cincinnati, Chio 





MISSOURI 
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Greetings from 
MRS. J. W. MACK 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


—_> 





Greetings from 
BERNARD PEPINSKY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


2 
ape 





Greetings from 
Branch 78 


JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Louis Chevlin, Corr. Sec'y 


io 
>_> 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Pioneer Women's Organization of St. Louis 
send their greetings and good wishes for the 


future success of your publication. 


Helen Wax, Pres. Chapter 1 
Dorothy Gerstein, Pres. Chapter 2 
Bernice Sandweiss, Pres. Chapter 3 


Ida Silbergeld, Council Pres. 





Best Wishes for Continued Success 


POALE ZION of ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Praesidium 


M. Hoffman Z. Mellman A. Simon 


> 
ad 


Best Wishes to the Jewish Frontier 
on the 13th Anniversary 


St. Louis Branch 17 
J. N. W. A, 


M. Kraines, Secretary 





-— 





Greetings 
PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION 
Branch No. 2 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Mrs. E. Kaplan, President 
Mrs. Helen Lipp, Treasurer 
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PIONEER WOMEN 

of Houston, Texas 
Extend best wishes for contin- 
the JEWISH 


ued success to 


FRONTIER on their Bar Mitzvah. 


ao 
_—— 





Compliments of . . . 


M. J. GARBER 


Houston, Texas 





Greetings... 
M. ATLAS 


Houston, Texas 


_ 
> 





Greetings... 
I. B. SHAPIRO 


Houston, Texas 


_ 





Our Greetings and 


Best Wishes to the 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
on the 13th Anniversary 
LZOA—POALE ZION 

Dallas, Texas 
1. Brodsky, Pres. 
A. Drobnies, Vice Pres. 


M. Smith, Sec'y 


1. Goldstein, Treas. 


TEXAS and SOUTHERN STATES 


Greetings From 
H. P. TAUBMAN 


Dallas, Texas 





Compliments of . . . 


JACOB FELDMAN 


Dallas, Texas 


_— 





Stal 


Greetings from... 
I. ZESMER 
Dallas, Texas 


~ 





-—<e 


Greetings from... 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
POALE ZION 


San Antonio, Texas 


N. Karin, Sec'y 





>_> 


Compliments of . . . 


BERNARD LUMBER CO. 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Compliments of . . . 


BALTIMORE COUNCIL 
PIONEER WOMEN 


Club 1 Masada 


Hanita Kadima 


Dagania 


_ 
2 


JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Bialick Branch 126 


Baltimore, Md. 
H. Farber, Sec’y 





_——— 
<—e 





Greetings from 


JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
S. Kaplansky Branch 98 


Washington, D. C. 
Nathan Tash, Pres. 


M. Biskin, Treas. 


>> 
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GREETINGS 
and 
BEST WISHES 


JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 581 


Washington, D. C. 





Greetings from... 


PIONEER CHAPTER 
of Atlanta, Ga. 
Group 1 
Mrs. A. Auerbach, Pres. 
Mrs. M. Dechowitz, 
Corr. Sec'y 


Group 2 
Sylvia Eizenstat, Pres. 
Ann Cutler, Cor. Sec'y 


iti 
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JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS’ ALLIANCE 
Branch 71 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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The following Branches of the Labor Zionist movement greet the 


Jewish Frontier as a notably effective instrument of Labor Zionism. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


POALE ZION 
Samuel A. Rosen, Chairman 
Esther Rosen, Sec'y 
Eric Hansen, Treas. 
Gertrude Diamond, Rec. Sec'y 


Executive Committee: 
Mrs. Jacob |. Bein 
Mrs. Frank |. Fonaroff 
Frank |. Fonaroff 
Mrs. James M. Kasdan 
James M. Kasdan 
Mrs. Sam Lerman 
Sam Lerman 
Mrs. Ricca Sessmer 
Mrs. Simon Lerman 


Israel S$. Rosen 





LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Bessie Simon, Sec'y 


J.N.W.A. BRANCH 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


David Rapido, Chairman 
P. Solot, Sec’y. 
Dr. M. E. Kalis, Treas. 





PIONEER WOMEN CLUB 
Richmond, Va. 
Naomi Aaron, Pres. 


Dora Goldberg, Corr. Sec'y 


Eleanor Lawrence, Fin. Sec'y 


——_— 





Greetings from... 


DENVER CHAPTER 


PIONEER WOMEN 


Dora Shmuger, Pres. 


Ruth Poppick, Corr. Sec'y 


a 
~~ 


PIONEER WOMEN’S 
ORGANIZATION 


Toms River 





Mrs. Rose Snyder, Corr. Sec'y 


_— 
a 


J.N. W.A. 


Branch 128 
Scranton, Pa. 





A. Rothman, Sec'y 


witli 
<< 


DAVID PINSKY 
WOMEN’S CLUB, JNWA 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 





M. Rabinowitz 


_ 
ato 


J.N.W.A. 
Branch 199 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
A. Cohen, Chairman 
A. Roitblatt, Sec'y 





<> 
Se Ore 


LOGAN BRANCH 
POALE ZION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. Croll, Chairman 
H. Pasikow, Sec’y. 





Js N. W. A. 


Yehoash Branch 303 


Denver, Colo. 


O. Dubin, Sec’y 


M. Sosna, Fin. Sec'y 





6 N. W. A. 


Scholem Aleichem Br. 16 


St. Paul, Minn. 


N. Tomash, Chairman 


<> 
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J.N.W.A. 
and POALE ZION 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Max Goldstein, Sec'y 


J. N. W. A. 
ODESSER PROGRESSIVE 
Branch 301 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Max Herlick, Chairman 





_— 
Broad 


J.N. W. A. 
Branch 391 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. Bernstein, Sec’y 





—— 
Be 





Greetings From 
WYNFIELD CLUB 
PIONEER WOMEN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Esther Salis, Sec’y. 




















Heartiest personal congratulations to the JEWISH FRONTIER on reaching this mile- 
stone in its fine journalistic career. May your publication continue to inform and in- 


spire the public as eloquently as it has done these thirteen years. 
—MAX ROSENTHAL 





PASSENGERS TO PALESTINE AND ALL OVER THE WORLD: 


By air or boat, you can rely on MAX soi 
ROSENTHAL for good accommodations ates 
and excellent arrangements from em- =-* 


barkation to debarkation. 


WHEN IT’S OVERSEAS SERVICE THAT YOU WANT... 
_ MAX ROSENTHAL IS YOUR MAN! 


30 years of expert service in arranging passage, shipping 


packages and bringing relatives. 


MAX ROSENTHAL Travel Bureau 
79 Norfolk St. 


PACKAGES TO EUROPE: 


Quick and responsible shipment to your friends and relatives in Roumania, 


Poland and other countries. 


Money Orders transmitted to all parts of the world. 


EXPRESS PACKAGE SHIPPING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
79 Norfolk Street New York 2, N. Y. 
ORchard 4-3382 


Closed Saturdays—Open Sundays 











